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U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Reports Americans Now Eat 


FAR MORE @>2)\6,.. || © 
a 
FAR LESS . 












Food habits have changed 
... but plenty! 


1953 WESTINGHOUSE FREEZER-REFRIGERATOR 
IS GEARED TO NEW FOOD-KEEPING NEEDS 


“Compared to the period before World War II, the people 
of the United States are eating 19% more meat, 42% more 
eggs, 11% more fruits and vegetables, and 20% more dairy 
products, except butter... but 24% less potatoes and 17% 
less grain products,” a 1952 statement from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out. 

Notice that all of the foods now being used in greater 
quantity than before World War Il require careful refriger- 
ation ... making it even more essential that your home 
economics laboratory be equipped to demonstrate proper 
storage of perishable foods. 

The new 11.4 cubic foot Westinghouse Freezer-Refriger- 
ator provides safe storage for today’s greater quantity and 
variety of perishable foods . .. plenty of space, recom- 
mended temperatures and specially designed places for 
various foods. The Food Freezer holds 77 Ibs. of frozen 
foods in safe zero cold. The 9 cubic foot refrigerator com- 
partment safeguards foods in below 40° cold . . . includes 
a Meat Keeper that holds 18 Ibs. of fresh meats at ap- 
proximately 34°, and two Humidrawers that store 34 bushel 
of fresh fruits and vegetables in mild, moist cold. 


This new Two-Door Model also has all of the convenience 


you CAN BE SURE... IF rs Westinghouse 


SCHOOL PLAN APPLIANCES: Refrigerators, Home Freezers, Ranges, Laundromat’, 
Clothes Dryers, Waste-Away”, Dishwashers, Water Heaters, Roaster-Oven and Foed Mixer. 



































. . of course, it’s electric! 


features which are so important in teaching 
modern homemaking . . . roll-out shelves, ad- 
justable shelves, shelves in the doors, a Butter 
Keeper and Frost-Free® Automatic Defrosting. 
And there are seven other 1953 Westinghouse 
Refrigerators to choose from ... all new! 
TEACHING AIDS KIT... FREE! 

Save all kinds of planning time with this kit 
of 22 aids for home economics classes. Electric 
Household Refrigeration is one of 4 Appliance 
Reference Handbooks included. There are also 
Home Freezing Guides, Student Fact Folders, an 
important report on family nutrition and book- 
lets covering all phases of electrical living. Write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Consumer 
Service Dept., 3PR-3, 250 East Fourth Street, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

WESTINGHOUSE SCHOOL PLAN 

Schools buy the latest appliances at special low 
prices... and get new models yearly at no extra 
cost. Contact your Westinghouse Distributor or 
Dealer for details. 
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TortinsQ tins 


continued features. Perhaps this 

is appropriate to this particular 
month of the school year. Subjects 
and projects started with the new 
term in February are given concen- 
trated effort all during March—not 
reaching a climax until the Easter 
holidays in April. 

The lead article continues the dis- 
cussion begun last month of Student 
Problems as Revealed by Homemak- 
ing Teacher-Counselors. Dr. Eunice 
E. Herald of Highland Park, Michi- 
gan, collected the data reported in 
her article with the help of 86 voca- 
tional homemaking teachers in 77 
schools in Michigan. She has classi- 
fied the problems of students in 
seven closely related groups, and this 
month describes those dealing with 
choice of school subject, choice of vo- 
cation, and choice of college. Dr. 
Herald concludes her article with 
recommendations emphasizing the 
need for guidance training for home- 
making teachers. 

The second in a series of articles 
on the application of the needs 
theory in home economics, outlines 
how teachers can make a reasonably 
correct Identification of Needs, page 

8. These articles by Dr. Louis 
Raths and Dr. Henrietta Fleck of 


J) consis in this issue are mostly 


New York University, give help on 
some of the deep-seated needs of stu- 
dents and how to meet them. 

And the third of a series of ar- 
ticles dealing with aspects of money 
management starts on page 16. This 
article headlines insurance. Helen 
M. Thal, of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, discusses some of the aids 
available to teachers so that Teach- 
ing Insurance Can Be as Easy as 
ABC. 


Continued in the Clothing 
and Equipment Sections . . . 

New patterns for the home sewer 
have been presented regularly in this 
magazine, but we were very pleased 
last month to be able to initiate a 
new series of clothing construction 
articles. These articles are based on 
the short-cut methods developed by 
Edna Bryte Bishop, now educational 
director for the Advance Pattern 
Company, and prepared under her 
supervision. This month Mrs. 
Bishop gives suggestions that will 
help When You Use Interfacings, see 
pages 18 and 19. Next issue she will 
give procedures for interfacing col- 
lars. On page 20, Frances F. Mauck, 
author of our popular’ column, 
Thimble Talk, gives further Notes on 
Interfacings. This is a discussion of 
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e Our career cover this month features 
one of the many interesting opportuni- 
ties for home economists in the field 
of major appliance sales and distribu- 
tion. For more information about 
careers in this expanding field, turn to 
the article on page 14. 

In the cover photograph, Miss Leah 
Dunton, New England district home 
economist for the Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Company in Boston, is shown 
conducting a demonstration for home- 
makers. As New England home econo- 
mist for Wesco-Boston, Miss Dunton 
aids in product education on a full 
line of household appliances in the New 
England States. 

Among her duties are: conducting 
demonstrations and cooking schools for 
appliance dealers and their customers, 
assisting in the training of electrical 
appliance sales personnel, and giving 
lectures in schools and colleges and 
before consumer groups. Miss Dunton 
also supervises and trains the demon- 
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strators who are assigned to home calls. 
A native of New England, Miss Dun- 
ton received a B.S. degree in educa- 
tion from Framingham State Teachers 
College, Framingham, Massachusetts. 
Before coming to her present post in 
1949, she was a hospital dietitian. 


materials suitable for use as inter- 
facings. 

Number seven in the Beauty 
Basics series, page 22, discusses de- 
odorants and their importance to the 
daily grooming routine. We planned 
this series as single page articles in 
the hope that teachers would find 
them suitable for bulletin board 
posting to remind students that good 
grooming takes continuous effort. 

The equipment section opens with 
the seventh Home Furnishings News 
Letter, this time reporting the new 
publication of the Illinois Experi- 
mental Station, Space Design for 
Household Storage. The book is the 
result of a study carried on by Helen 
E. McCullough, and gives recommen- 
dations for storage of the numerous 
items found in every home. May we 
here take occasion to give a few edi- 
torial “bravos” for the handsome 
presentation of Miss McCullough’s 
study. This book could serve well 
as a model for other research publi- 
cations designed to interest the gen- 
eral public. 

Last month a review of the new 
gas ranges on the market was a spe- 
cial feature of the equipment sec- 
tion. This issue, Florence Stassen 
turns the spotlight on the 1953 Elec- 
tric Ranges. See pages 28 to 30. 


In the Foods, Nutrition 
and School Lunch Section .. . 


Continuing features in this sec- 
tion includes Practical’s How-to-do- 
Series. This time it is Cooking Un- 
der Pressure, and suggestions are 
given for pleasing ways to vary 
vegetables cooked in the pressure 
saucepan. We hope you are enjoying 
also Gertrude Blair’s series of ar- 
ticles which emphasize the changes 
in cooking procedures caused by im- 
provements in basic foods. Her topic 
for this month is Modern Shorten- 
ings and Pastry Making. See page 
34. Then of course, on pages 36 and 
37 school lunch managers will find 
their favorite feature—School Lunch 
Menus and Quantity Recipes. These 
menus, prepared by Marion L. Cro- 
nan, are based on Type A require- 
ments and have been tested in the 
Brookline, Mass., schools. 


And Every Month... 

You’ll find other articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in this issue as 
well as in every other issue of the 
school year. In addition, there are 
the regular features — the What’s 
Going On pages, Books in Review, 
News Notes, Audio-Visual-TV, and 
the useful Teaching Aids section. 


"Katlimnam. Cette’ 
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ae Easter Parade 


of Good Eating with 


ROAST 
TURKEY 


In keeping with newest Easter styles 
in food is the trend to turkey for post- 
Lenten family dinners. What meat can 


better fit any festive dinner occasion? 




























What quality meat can you buy with a 
lower cost-per-serving? 


Supplies are excellent in large, medium 
and small turkey sizes. Fresh turkeys as 
well as tender, young, fresh-frozen ready- 
to-cook birds will be on the market for 
Easter. 

Learn and teach new and delightful 
ways to serve turkey. Get a free copy of 
the new TURKEY HANDBOOK .. . 72 
pages, fully illustrated with beautiful sup- 
3) Plement in natural colors. 


NATIONAL TURKEY 
FEDERATION 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


, ee 
ra 
‘ 
ene 


NATIONAL TURKEY FEDERATION 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


Single copies of the “Turkey Handbook”’ 
free, additional copies available at 35¢ 
each. Send for your copy on your business 
stationery if you are engaged in quantity 
cookery. 

Name of Institution .................... Sised unease se kceunseianmasten 
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NEWS NOTES... 





HE American Dietetic Associa- 
Ti: third annual contest for 

photographs portraying the ac- 
tivities carried on by the dietitian 
or the nutritionist in her work is 
now under way. The contest, which 
is open to the general public, closes 
May 15, 1953. First prize is $75, 
second $35, third $15, and there will 
be 15 additional prizes of $5 each. 

Any number of black and white 
glossy prints, 8 x 10, may be sub- 
mitted by a contestant. For full 
information and entry forms, write 
to the Contest Editor, American 
Dietetic Association, 620 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, II- 
linois. As an example of a prize 
winning photograph, the attractive 
picture on our cover last month won 
top honors in the A.D.A. contest in 
1952. 


Money Management Contest 


A new contest for high school stu- 
dents is being sponsored through 
Scholastic Magazines by the Mutual 
3enefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, New Jersey. Prizes total- 
ing $2,750 in Government Bonds will 
be awarded to students who submit 
the best entries on the subject, “How 
I would use $1,000 in my personal 
plans for the future.” First prize 
will be a Government Bond of $500, 
and there will be smaller cash awards 
ranging from $250 to $25. 

The purpose of the competition is 
to stimulate high school students to 
think about their financial future, 
and to encourage them to plan their 
own money management program. 
There are no restrictions as_ to 
length and form of entries. The 
contest closes midnight, March 31. 
Entries should be mailed to the Mu- 
tual Benefit Contest Editor, Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


Conference on Children 


The Southern Regional Associa- 
tion on Children Under Six will hold 
its annual conference at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, April 16-18, 1953. 
This is the fourth conference held 
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to consider the needs of young chil- 
dren in the South. 

The major purpose of the Associa- 
tion is to increase awareness 
throughout the South of the needs of 
children. There is a need to pro- 
mote kindergartens, to support legis- 
lation affecting children, and to aid 
in the development of health and ed- 
ucational standards throughout the 
South. For information about ac- 
tivities of the association write to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Su- 
san Williams of the State Planning 
Committee, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina. 


Summer in Europe 


The School of Home Economics 
of Pennsylvania State College is of- 
fering a summer course available 
for credit or non-credit on Intercul- 
tural Studies in Home Economics. 
The course comprises a_ five-week 
tour of Western Europe to study 
what other countries are doing in 
the areas of food, clothing, shelter, 
and education. It is hoped that mem- 
bers of the group will gain insight 
into cultural differences and _ like- 
nesses, an appreciation of the lives 
and ways of living of these people, 


and a_ perspective for fresh ap- 
proaches to professional work at 
home. 


The tour will be under the leader- 
ship of Doris Meyers and Helene 


Terre who have conducted the Amer- 
ican Home Economists Field Trip 
to Europe for the past four years. 
For further information, write to 
Dr. Dorothy Houghton, Assistant 
Dean, School of Home Economics, 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


Temple University Course 


Temple University students ma- 
joring in home economics will be 
permitted to elect courses in jour- 
nalism, it has been announced by 
Miss Grace Nadig, director of home 
economics department of the uni- 
versity. Citing the increased de- 
mand for home economists on the 
staffs of magazines, newspapers, and 
in radio and television, Miss Nadig 
said, ‘the combination of home 
economics and journalistic training 
should fit graduates to assume many 
positions which call for such dual 
training.” 


From Here to There— 


Marian Kerin, formerly nutrition- 
ist for the Connecticut Dairy and 
Food Council, has joined the Con- 
sumers Institute Staff of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company as_ kitchen- 
planning specialist. Other new mem- 
bers of the G. E. staff are Lucy 
Stoner, refrigerator and food special- 
ist who prior to this appointment 
was home economist for an appli- 
ance distributor in Chicago, and 
Doris Oglesby, range specialist who 
was formerly home economist with 
the Georgia Power Company. All 
three home economists will be based 
in Louisville. 


Eleanor Lee Jones has been appoint- 
ed to Kelvinator’s staff as supervisor 
of laundry-equipment activities in 
the home economics department. Be- 
fore joining Nash-Kelvinator, Miss 
Jones was food editor of American 
Home magazine, a position she held 





Dates to Remember 








MARCH 1|7—St. Patrick's Day 


APRIL 5—Easter 
14—Pan American Day 
25-May 2—National Baby Week 


10—Mother's Day 


Scotland 


MAY 3-9—National Home Demonstration Week 


JUNE 23-26—American Home Economics 44th annual meeting, Kansas City, Missouri 
JULY 2-6—Future Homemakers of America 3rd National Convention, Columbus, Ohio 


AUGUST 12-18—Eighth International Congress of Home Economics, Edinburgh, 


25-28—American Dietetic Association 36th annual meeting, Los Angeles, California 
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2y- for two years. A 1942 graduate of 


‘ip Ohio Wesleyan University, she took 
rs. graduate work in home equipment 
to at Columbia and afterwards taught 
nt home economics for three years in 
cs, a Toledo, Ohio, high school. 
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Mabel Eugenia Evans, formerly head | 
of foods and nutrition at Tuskegee 
Institute, has joined the staff of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, as 
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be Regional Nutritionist. Miss Evans | 

r- will extend the milling-industry pro- Hooked rugs! 

Dy gram of nutrition education and 

2 home economics in areas of high | Braided rugs! 
- Negro population. A native of In- String rugs! 


e diana, she was formerly food editor 
ne of Our World magazine, and received 
her Master’s degree from the Uni- 


Here's the 
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ig versity of Wisconsin in 1946. | whole story 
ne . : | 
2 Rosemary Schaefer, the National | 
1V Safety Council announced, is now 
al home economist in its farm division, 
with headquarters in Chicago. Miss 
Schaefer received her Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Minne- 
sota, and for the last two years has 
n= been assistant professor of home 
id economics education at the Uni- 
a- versity of Nevada. She is now avail- 
aS able to consult with home econo- 
1- mists, rural leaders, farm women’s 
i- groups, and others interested in, 
24 preventing accidents among rural ake 
i people. +0 m 
it 
1- Joslyn Gabel and Dorothy Clure | 
d have joined the Norge home serv- iy 
10 ice department. Both home econo- | 
h mists have retail appliance sales ex- | 
ll perience, and have conducted local dmade 
d cooking schools. Barbara Bloom, re- about han 
cent Purdue graduate, will handle ve important 
consumer relations from the Norge to t rm 
t- Chicago office. written from 
r 1 juding 
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RIT Products Corporation 
1 1437 W. Morris St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Please send me a FREE COPY of 
“Handmade Rugs to Make at Home.” 


includes: 





Planning colors and design 
How to make a braided rug 





r 
I 
I 
te , I 
Appointment of C. M. Ferguson as USDA ata 
Extension Service Director has been an- Flow to crochet a rug ! Address 
nounced by Secretary of Agriculture, How to make a hooked rug ; 
, Ezra Taft Benson, Mr. Ferguson, former How to knit a rug 1 City Zone State 
director of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- icine k ee 
; tension Service, succeeds M. L. Wilson a ; rarted 
: es director of Federal extension work. Suggestions for dyeing rug fabrics I School 
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You Can Make Your Own 
Bags and Accessories 


By Edith M. Hummel 

Fairchild Publications, New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 88 1952 

This is one of the finest books we 
have seen on leather work. Mrs. 
Hummel does not emphasize the em- 
bossing and tooling of ornate de- 
signs such as one finds in most 
“leather-craft” books. Instead, she 
believes that handmade leather ar- 
ticles should have a_ professional 
touch, but first of all they must be 
neat, exact, functional, pleasing in 
shape and design, color, and execu- 
tion. The bags, belts, and other ac- 
cessories illustrated are excellent ex- 
amples of her point. 

After brief histories of leathers 
and bags, Mrs. Hummel discusses 
the kinds of leather used in bags and 
accessories, and describes all the 
tools needed by the leather worker. 
She then gives procedures for work- 
ing with leather. All directions are 
concise and easy to follow. Actual 
patterns for four bags and an um- 
brella case are contained in a pocket 
on the back cover of the book, and 
step by step directions for making 
these designs and other variations, 
are given in the text. 

—R. R. 


Tailoring Suits the Professional Way 


By Clarence Poulin 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Peoria, III. 

Price $4.50 Pp. 190 1952 

This is a manual for learning how 
to tailor in the professional way. It 
should serve not only the beginner 
who is to enter the tailoring trade, 
but also the advanced clothing stu- 
dent and the woman who sews at 
home. Although the major emphasis 
is on tailoring for men, tailoring of 
women’s garments uses many of the 
same processes and techniques. 

Procedures in tailoring are given 
step by step, from the making of the 
draft to the final pressing. Direc- 
tions are clearly stated, and line 
drawings supplement the text. These 
drawings are reproductions of the 
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REVIEW 


author’s penciled sketches made dur- 
ing actual shop practice. 

The author states that tailoring is 
not easy to learn, but he does en- 
courage its development in _ voca- 
tional schools. ‘There is a need for 
expert tailors in this country and 
they have an interesting and satisfy- 
ing trade. This manual should be 
useful to teachers, students, and 
home sewers who are seriously inter- 
ested in tailoring. 

—Reviewed by FRANCES F. MAUCK 


The Rutgers Food Saver 


By Walter A. Maclinn 

Rutgers University Press, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Price $2.95 Pp. 125 1952 

How long and at what temper- 
ature is it safe to keep each food? 
If food appears to be spoiled, how 
can one tell if it is still good? What 
are the danger signals of food spoil- 
age? Succinct answers to these im- 
portant questions are to be found in 
this book by Dr. Walter A. Maclinn, 
research specialist in food technology 
at Rutgers University. 

The information is presented in 
handy chart form, and covers most 
of our common foods. Also included 
is an introductory section which 
gives a good review of the principles 
of food spoilage, and correct pro- 
cedures of storage. This should be 
a useful addition to classroom 
studies. 

—Reviewed by 
JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


Chemistry of Food and Nutrition 


By Henry C. Sherman 

The Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $6.00 Pp. 692 1952 (Revised) 

Long a valued text in college die- 
tary studies, this book has been re- 
vised to include newer knowledge in 
the field of nutrition. In his preface, 
Dr. Sherman points out that special 
attention has been given to the 
teaching task throughout the book. 
An attempt has been made to show 


the far-reaching significance of re- 
cent discoveries of fact and advances 
of fundamental concepts in_ the 
science of nutrition. At the same 
time care has been taken to avoid 
exaggerated impressions. 

As in previous editions, a useful 
section which includes references 
and suggestions for further reading 
follows each chapter. 

—ZJ. de G. 


Nutrition Education in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Edited by Helen S..Lockhart 

and F. Eugenia Whitehead 

Distributed by Nutrition Foundation, 

Chrysler Building, New York 

Price $1.00 Pp. 42 1952 

Parents and teachers concerned 
with the need for improved nutrition 
education for school children will be 
interested’ in a new study of the 
problem prepared by the Department 
of Nutrition of the Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Public Health. In- 
cluded are reports of school nutrition 
studies in three parts of the country, 
and helpful suggestions for planning 
a program of nutrition education in 
your own school. Of special interest 
is an illustration which shows the 
nutrition education resources for 
schools, and tells where to go for 
help and information from local and 
national groups. 

This informative study should 
stimulate new interest in the impor- 
tant question of nutrition education. 
J. de G. 





The Home Freezer Book 
For Better Living 


By Zella Boutell! 

The Viking Press, New York 

Price $4.95 Pp. 405 1952 

This book is of interest to owners 
of home freezers and to those who 
plan to purchase one. Obviously, the 
author has had wide experience with 
many types of freezers. In the first 
section of the book she describes 
features of types of freezers now on 
the market. Her recommendations 
for the selection and preparation of 
food to be frozen are well planned 
and clearly stated. 

The greater portion of the book 
is devoted to recipes for the prepara- 
tion of food to be stored in freezers. 
The recipes were developed to take 
full advantage of the home freezer. 
The author views the subject sen- 
sibly and does not suggest freezing 
all foods. For instance, she says, 
“Since onions are usually available 
at good prices, freeze only a few for 
emergencies.” However, she does 
give recipes for a great variety of 
foods. 

—F.S. 
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TOPS IN TASTE { 


hy * 1 No. 1 flat can sliced 

i pineapple* (4 slices) 

Yo cup fruit syrup 

11% cups milk (about) 

1 3-oz. package vanilla pudding 


Drain pineapple and add enough 
J milk to syrup to make 2 cups 
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vanilla pudding in saucepan. Cook 
over medium heat, stirring con- 
stantly, until mixture thickens 
and boils. Pour into 4 dessert 
dishes and cool slightly. Place one 
slice of pineapple in the center of 
each. Serve warm or cold with 
sprinkling of crunch topping. 


Topping: Melt 2 tablespoons but- 
ter in a small saucepan. Add 2 


tablespoons brown sugar, 4 cup 
cornflakes and 2 tablespoons 
chopped nuts. Stir until all ingre- 
dients are well distributed. Cool; 


sprinkle over top of fruit cream. 


4 servings. 
*One 8-0z. can of peaches, pears 
or fruit cocktail may be substi- 
tuted for the No. 1 flat can of 
sliced pineapple. 
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i liquid. Gradually add liquid to 














Your students are going to love you for 
teaching them to fix this mouth-watering 
dessert. 


And what’s so wonderful, it can be pre- 
pared any time of the year. No secret why, 
either. The fruit used in this dessert is 
canned—and canned fruits are the pick of 
the market . tender, juicy-sweet and 
just bursting with fresh fruit flavor! 
Fruit Cream with Crunch Topping is one of 
Canco’s favorite recipes—one of the many 
perfected by Canco’s home economists in 
their test kitchen. 

For more delicious and easy-to-fix rec- 
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ONE OF THE YEAR-ROUND TREATS 
OFFERED IN CANCO'S RECIPE BOOKLET 


ipes, send today for your free copy of 










Canco’s recipe booklet, Choice Recipes and 
Menus Using Canned Foods. You'll find 
this booklet a gold mine in menu-planning 
suggestions, as well as recipes. 










AMERICAN CAN COMPANY (QD 


Home Economics Section 







100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Please send me a free copy of * 
Using Canned Foods.”’ 





‘Choice Recipes and Menus 
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closed 107 of Baltimore, Mary- 

land’s 174 public schools, gave 
the city a chance to conduct one of 
the country’s first mass experiments 
in television. 

As reported in The New York 
Times, a New Year’s Day strike of 
3,000 city refuse collectors, school 
janitors, and other municipal 
workers, closed the schools, and Bal- 
timore youngsters had their lessons 
during school hours right in their 
own living rooms. 

To conduct the television school, 
public school teachers, selected by 
the city’s department of education, 
reported to Baltimore television sta- 
tions. Because the teachers found it 
easier to give instruction before an 
audience of pupils, school children 
living nearby were gathered in the 
studio. Everything was arranged to 
look as much like an actual classroom 
as possible with a blackboard and 
other classroom equipment. The 
teacher conducted the class as she 
would in an ordinary schoolroom sit- 
uation. 

The children listening at home 
were asked to take notes and turn in 
a report on the next day of school. 
During the strike, children reported 
to school buildings to receive home- 
work assignments — this was es- 
pecially important for those who did 
not have access to television. 

School officials said that they could 
not expect a large percentage of the 
80,000 children to have television in 
their homes. However, those whose 
families had television sets were en- 
couraged to invite other children to 
sit in with them. 

While this experiment in _tele- 
vision teaching was largely an emer- 
gency measure, school officials in 
Baltimore have been experimenting 
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with televisien for the classroom. 
The advantages of such programs 
are that specialists in certain fields 
could teach to larger numbers and 
that technical experiments requiring 
expensive apparatus could be carried 
on with the maximum number of 
students watching. 


Demonstration Course 


Evolution of the Ice Box, a demon- 
stration course in the use and care 
of the home refrigerator, is being 
offered to home economics classes 
and other interested groups by the 
Admiral Corporation. Discussion in- 
cludes meal planning with a refrig- 
erator, basic operation of both con- 
ventional and two-temperature ap- 
pliances, use of the home freezer, 
and proper cleaning techniques. 

Admiral home economists are 
available to present the program in 
many sections of the country. For 
teachers who want to present it 
themselves, a lecture outline has 
been prepared, and a large 7-page 
color chart is offered on a loan basis. 





Grocery scene from Miracle of the Can. 


For information, write to the Di- 
rector of Home Economics, Admiral 
Corporation, 3800 Cortland: Street, 
Chicago 47, Illinois. 


Channels for Educational TV 

A resolution endorsing the de- 
velopment and operation of televis- 
ion stations for educational purposes 
was adopted by the eastern regional 
district meeting of the American 
College Public Relations Association 
in New York recently. The 100 
delegates, representing 80 colleges 
and universities, called upon the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to extend the time available to 
educators to obtain educational tele- 
vision channels. Two hundred and 
forty-two channels have been set 
aside for the use of educators, but 
these channels must be taken over 
by June or they may be given to 
commercial sponsors. 


Miracle of the Can 


The Miracle of the Can, a 41-min- 
ute color motion picture describing 
the packaging revolution in America 
during the past half century has 
been released by the American Can 
Company. The 16 mm. film takes us 
behind the scenes to show the evolu- 
tion of tin cans from the days of 
manual production to modern me- 
thods which turn out containers at 
speeds up to 450 a minute. 

The film is available for showing 
to business, civic, school, and agri- 
cultural groups. To borrow prints 
of this movie, write to the Home 
Economics Section, American Can 
Company, 100 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


V-Men 


V-Men, a black and white sound- 
motion picture prepared by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
shows how proper cooking methods 
can help prevent destruction of vital 
food ingredients. The film reviews 
the nutritional significance of es- 
sential vitamins, and traces labora- 
tory procedures used by scientists in 
their study of two methods of pre- 


paring food — modern “protective” 
cooking, and “old fashioned” cook- 
ing. 


The 17-minute film is available in 
either 16 or 35 mm., and will be 
loaned free, except for transporta- 
tion charges. To borrow. a copy, 
write to School Service, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 306 
Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

As supplementary material, copies 
of an 8-page folder, Americans Are 
Gambling with Their Health, will 
also be sent free on request—free in 
quantities for classes. 
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There’s something about Electric Range cooking that appeals to youth. Like 
the latest dance step, it’s modern—the kind of thing they want to know. It’s 
what they'll want in homes of their own some day. Of course, you'll need a 
modern, automatic Electric Range in your school laboratory. (Check up on 
that with your electric light and power company or electric appliance dealer.) 
And to help you show it off to best advantage, here’s a “top-of-the-range” 
recipe, created by Demetria Taylor, nationally-known home economist. 


It’s a tasty dish—when cooked electrically! 


SAUSAGE-STUFFED MEAT BIRDS 


Ya Ib. (1 cup) pork sausage meat 1 small onion, grated 
2 cups soft bread crumbs, packed Ya cup flour 
8 thin slices veal or lean beef (about | Ib.) Y2 teaspoon salt 


2 chicken bouillon cubes 
1% cups hot water 


few grains pepper 


1. Break up sausage meat in skillet. Cook over medium heat 10 minutes, stirring occasionally with 

fork. 2. Meanwhile, prepare crumbs and onion; combine. 3. Lift sausage meat from skillet with ——— 4 
wide, slotted spatula, leaving fat in skillet; add sausage meat to crumb mixture; combine well. 

4. Place spoonful of stuffing in center of each meat slice. Roll up firmly; secure with wooden picks. 

5. Combine flour, salt and pepper; dredge meat rolls with this mixture. 6. Brown rolls on all sides in 

sausage fat over medium heat. Drain off any fat remaining in skillet. 7. Dissolve bouillon cubes 


in hot water; add. Cover skillet. Cook over low heat 40 minutes. 8. Thicken gravy in skillet 
with any r ining d flour, (adding enough to make 2 tablespoons, if necessary) 
blended with % cup cold water. Season to taste with salt and pepper. 





Another help for you: FREE 32-page Teacher's Manual —“‘Electric 
Cooking—a Simplified Art.” Use the coupon addressed to the 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, in the Coupon Service Section of this magazine. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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OF course, 
ITs ELectric! 


ADMIRAL + COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE ~- FRIGIDAIRE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC - GIBSON - HOTPOINT~ KELVINATOR - MONARCH 
NORGE + PHILCO - WESTINGHOUSE 













STUDENT PROBLEMS 


...aS revealed by homemaking teacher-counselors 


OMEMAKING teachers believe 

that homemaking courses have 

far greater possibilities for the 
development of a free and personal 
relationship between the teacher and 
pupils than do other courses. 

These courses are concerned with 
projects which affect personal and 
family living, which foster the devel- 
opment of wholesome personalities, 
and with the working out of satis- 
fying human relationships. They 
provide many opportunities for a 
variety of experiences which help to 
meet the individual needs, the inter- 
ests and the capacities of the pupils, 
as well as to help them find their 
places in the vocational world. 

To know and understand the in- 
dividual is the 
adolescents to solve their problems. 


10 


basis for aiding’ 


BY EUNICE E. HERALD ¢ PART 2 


During the assigned guidance or 
counseling hour, teachers are sup- 
posed to help their pupils become 
better adjusted, happier individuals, 
who can more easily make their own 
decisions. In an individual confer- 
ence situation between a pupil and 
her homemaking teacher a different 
type of problem is encountered from 
those problems which might nor- 
mally arise from the classroom pro- 
cedures and activity. 

Before listing the school-related 
problems submitted and described 
by the teachers in our study, the 
writer wishes to point out the fol- 
lowing assumptions: (1) that teach- 
ers concerned in this study evaluat- 
ed the problems in terms of each 
student’s personality, (2) that teach- 
ers are keenly aware of characteris- 


tic behaviors and the patterns of re- 
sponse of the students involved, (3) 
that teachers made use, wherever 
available, of the achievement tests 
and cumulative school records for 
the individual students, (4) that 
teachers endeavored to be objective 
and understanding in their own re- 
actions to problems, (5) that teach- 
ers recognized that problems are 
sometimes too complex for their 
training and experience and referred 
them to appropriate persons for 
further help, and finally (6) that 
teachers realized that “the most re- 
liable index to teen-age problems 
can be obtained from the students 
themselves.” 

In this second article a summary 
of the school related problems is 
presented. These include: Choice 
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of School Subjects, Choice of Col- 
lege, Choice of Vocation, and the 
Miscellaneous group of problems. 


Category IV—Choice 
of School Subjects 


Most of the problems in this cate- 
gory are not serious. We may con- 
sider them, therefore, to be of a 
“routine” nature. Only 126, or 9.5 
per cent of the total number of prob- 
lems, occur in this area. It may 
be seen in Table IV that 92, or 73.0 
per cent of all these problems, re- 
late to assistance with classification. 
Since less than half of the teach- 
ers who submitted problems had 
homeroom groups, and since the 
problems were not supposed to arise 
in places other than in homemaking 
or outside available counseling hours, 
this appears to be a relatively dis- 
proportionate number dealing with 
classification alone. 

Under “Miscellaneous” have been 
grouped problems related to paren- 
tal influence, vocational choice, post- 
graduate plans, and to requiremen‘s 
for graduation. 


Table IV 
Problems Associated With 
Choice of School Subjects 


Types of Per Cent of 


Problems No. Category 
1. General assistance 
a. types of 
program 51 40.5 
b. scheduling 
of classes 23 18.3 
ce. choice of 
subjects 18 14.2 
92 73.0 
2. Choice of vocation 21 16.6 
3. Miscellaneous 13 10.4 
TOTAL 126 100.0 


Here are some typical problems 
presented in this category: 


General Assistance 
What courses will I need next 
semester ? 
Can I make up the courses I’ve 
missed to get into college? 
Have I the right required courses 
to enter college? 


Choice of Vocation 
What courses would help me in my 
preparation for being a kindergarten 
teacher? 
What do I need for nursing school? 


Miscellaneous 

Father wants me to be an engi- 

neer. What can I do with that course 

after I graduate? Do I have the 
right classes? 

Mother wants me to teach, but 

I want to work in an office. Can I 

take a double curriculum? 
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Category V—Choice of College 
Only 68, or 5.1 per cent of the 
problems are included in this area 
of the study. Table V indicates that 
the choice of college was largely de- 
termined by the choice of vocation 
which is presented in Category IV. 


Table V 


Questions Pertaining to 
the Choice of a College 


Types of Per Cent of 





Problems No. Category 
1. Vocational choice 59 86.8 
2. Expense involved 7 10.3 
3. Grades fo1 
entrance 2 2.9 
TOTAL 68 100.0 


The following list of sample prob- 
lems is characteristic of the inquir- 
ies which students raised in regard 
to going to college: 


Related to Vocational Choice 

Should I go into regular nurse’s 
training or practical nurse’s train- 
ing? Where is there a_ practical 
nurse’s course taught? 

What rating does the business col- 
lege course have when compared with 
regular college? 


Related to Expense !nvolved 


How much does it cost to go to 
college for a year? 

How do you go about getting part- 
time employment at college? 

Would it be advisable to work a 
year, go to school a year, and just 
keep up that routine until you fin- 
ish, or better to work and save 
enough to make it in straight four 
years? 


Grades for Entrance 
Can I enter college with my 
grades? 
What happens if I enter college 
on probation? Do you think I have 





a chance of making good in college? 


Category VI—Choice of Vocation 

Although Category VI is also com- 
paratively small, it is a very im- 
portant one to those students who 
are showing evidence of directing 
their ‘thoughts towards their life 
work. Many of them—111, or 84.1 
per cent to be exact—reflect the need 
for general information about voca- 
tions. The remainder are more spe- 
cific, asking for definite types of in- 
formation. Table VI is basic here. 


Table VI 


Problems Related to 

Choice of Vocation 

Per Cent of 
Category 


Types of 
Problems No. 
1. Need for 

information 


a. opportunities 72 14.6 
b. general 23 17.4 
c. abilities needed 16 12.1 
111] 84.1 
2. Exploratory 
part-time work 8 6.1 
3. Preparation for 
specific jobs Ss 6.1 
1. Placement after 
high school 5 8.7 
TOTAL 132 100.0 


Throughout these 132 problems the 
same questions arose time and time 
again. Only a few of them are 
quoted so as to avoid repetition of 
many which vary slightly in the re- 
corded form but which have the 
same connotation. 


Need for Information 

What jobs are available without 
special training? 

Are there openings for police- 
women? Do they have to be trained 
before being hired? 

What opportunities are open to 
practical nurses? 

(Continued on next page) 


This is the second of two articles by 
Dr. 
students bring to homemaking teachers. 
Her study, in which 86 vocational home- 
making teachers in 77 Michigan secon- 
dary schools, revealed 1323 problems 
reported in one month. Dr. Herald 
teaches homemaking in Highland Park, 
Michigan. Pictured on the opposite 
page are some of her students working 
together on a kitchen-planning project. 


Eunice Herald, left, on problems 










Are We Consistent, or Aren’t We? 


BY MILLIE V. PEARSON 


AVE you ever thought seriously 
about how consistent we teachers 

are? I thought I had, until I over- 
heard a discussion between two pros- 
pective teachers who were getting 
ready to do their student teaching. 
Believe me I’ll remember that bit of 
eavesdropping for some time. What 
did I hear? 

Well, I was working in a corner 
of the living room section of our 
teacher education laboratory when 
two student teachers came in to se- 
lect materials to take to the teacher 
training centers. Their conversation 
went on for some time but I was not 
conscious of what they were saying 
until I suddenly heard this state- 
ment, “You know I’m really worried 
about this job of student teaching. 
I dread it.” 

“Why, for goodness sake, we’ve 
been told what was coming and how 
to prepare for it.” 

“Yes, but there are so many con- 
tradictory things that I don’t see 
how a teacher ever hits a happy neu- 
tral ground.” 

“What do you mean contradictory? 
I don’t see why anything need be.” 

“Well, for instance we are told to 
plan our class work on the basis of 
student needs and to begin where 
the student is. How can we really 
know what the students’ needs are 
or where each one really is. 


Dr Pearson is head of home eco- 
nomics education at Oklahoma A & 
M College in Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


“Then in evaluation we are told 
that it takes a smart person a long 
time to prepare evaluation instru- 
ments that are accurate. But I don’t 
know anything about the students in 
the town where I am going and I 
certainly am not capable of prepar- 
ing any accurate measuring sticks. 
The supervisory teacher says she 
has no surveys for me to study and 
no test records worth using. Now, 
do I just operate on my best hunches, 
and if so, how good are they likely 
to be?” 

“My college supervisor said to 
rely on our past experiences and our 
training up to date.” 

“T will, but even if I guessed right, 
how am I going to get around this 
one: ‘All class work should recog- 
nize individual differences, letting 
students select problems which are 
possible of their achievement,’ and 
‘hold your class together through a 
study of persistent problems which 
are common to all’?” 

“Wow! that is inconsistent. En- 
courage each student to select his 
own problem and still keep the whole 
class interested in a common one. 
You know I guess that is what our 
supervisor was trying to explain to 
us just yesterday.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Well, she was describing a foods 
class. She said that unless you 
could get students to set up worth- 
while goals for learning in the very 
beginning that they were likely to 
want:to prepare the same old meal 


over and over again. She said that 
it was the teacher’s responsibility 
to suggest or to lead students to 
suggest class goals which determined 
what and how much each class 
learned.” 

“How did she say to do it?” 

“Let’s see, she named four or 
five goals (controls she called them) 
that did the trick. One was to 
guide the group to select the major 
items they wanted to study like meat 
cookery, vegetables, simple desserts, 
etc., and to get the class to agree 
upon such things as: (1) Each meal 
could repeat some food served earlier, 
but it must be prepared in a dif- 
ferent way; and (2) Each meal 
would employ a new variation in 
meal service and table arrangement.” 

“Sounds good, but do you suppose 
a group would do it?” 

“IT don’t know. They probably 
would if you could convince them 
that the object was to learn as much 
as possible, not to repeat the same 
thing over and over. I’m not so 
concerned about that—I’m worried 
about all this to-do over pupil-teacher 
planning.” 

“You mean _ pupil-teacher-parent- 
planning.” 

“Yes, I guess so, but then what 
good is this teacher planning?” 

“Oh, so you have more ideas to 
defend yourself. Oh, there’s the 
gong!” 

“Yes, let’s rush. I’m anxious to 
ask about some of these seemingly 
contradictory instructions.” 

With that they were gone and I 
wished I had overheard more. Do 
our education theories and practices 
actually appear contradictory, or 
have we failed as teacher trainers to 
point out their relatedness? 





(Continued from preceding page) 
What special qualifications should 
a missionary have? 


Exploratory Part-Time Jobs 
Are there part-time jobs avail- 
able in auto plants? 
How can I get into the Co-op pro- 
gram? 


Preparation for Specific Jobs 


Am I good enough in sewing to 
ask for employment in a designer’s 
shop? 

I have done very well in jewelry. 
Do you think I might get into a pro- 
duction job? 

Placement After High School 

What hospitals will train colored 
girls? 

Do business schools really place 
all their graduates? 
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How early before’ graduation 
should I begin to look for a job? 


Category Vil—Miscellaneous Problems 
This group—there are only 30 
problems—is the smallest category 
of all. These inquiries are primar- 
ily concerned with the choice of 
home projects, the use of the stu- 
dent’s time, and securing money for 
school activities and projects. 


Table VII 
Miscellaneous Problems 


Types of Per Cent of 





Problems No. Category 
1. Selection of 

home projects 17 56.7 
2. Budgeting time 11 36.7 
3. Securing money for 

unit projects > 6.6 

TOTAL 80 100.0 


These are some of the problems 
listed under the miscellaneous group : 


Selection of Home Projects 
Can I use my part-time job for 
my project? 
What could I do to improve the ap- 
pearance of my room? 
Would entertaining while I baby- 
sit be a good project? 


Budgeting of Time 
I have to be in bed by nine. How 
can I ever do a project when I don’t 
even finish my homework? 
I never have time to go out with 
the girls because I’m so slow doing 
my share of the housework. 


Activity Money 
Everything comes at once. I have 


to have fees for gym and also have 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Second ina series of articles on the application 
of the needs theory in home economics teaching 





F the needs theory is to be applied 

in home economics, it is impera- 

tive for the home’ economics 
teacher to develop certain skills. One 
of these skills is the identification 
of unmet emotional needs. 

Experts inform us that four pos- 
sible behaviors are evident if a child 
is frustrated. A knowledge of some 
of the characteristics of each of 
these behaviors may assist the 
teacher in identifying the students 
whose needs are not met. Teachers 
must be sensitive to the fact that 
any of the following behaviors may 
or may not be indicative of an unmet 
need. However, if students tend on 
many occasions and in various sit- 
uations to show behaviors which are 
described below, then we may as- 
sume that these actions are part of 
a pattern of behavior in the life of 
the student. 


Aggressive Behavior 

If frustration is shown by aggres- 
sion, a number of behaviors may be 
indicated. Some students reveal ag- 
gression in their language, such as 
name calling, domineering talk, state- 
ments indicating resentment toward 
authority, or expressions of rejec- 
tion of others. Sometimes students 
talk about revenge for real or imag- 
ined hurts from others. At other 
times they may brag or make claims 
of superiority. 

Overt acts such as pushing, hit- 
ting or slapping, kicking, or throw- 
ing things are other symptoms of 
aggression. Action may be directed 
toward property by breaking dishes 
in the laboratory, wrecking a sew- 
ing machine, or taking more than 
their share of supplies. The move- 


Dr. Raths is director of research in 
education at New York University. 
Dr. Fleck is the chairman of the de- 
partment of home economics at the 
same school. 
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ments of some aggressive students 
are quick and jerky. Cruelty to ani- 
mals or persons may also be evi- 
dent. 


Submissive Behavior 


Other kinds of behavior point to 
the submissive child. These students 
have little sense of direction and 
constantly look to others. In the 
home economics classroom they fre- 
quently turn to the teacher or to 
other students to make decisions. 
There is a tendency to cling to old 
ways of doing things and to resist 
new ideas. This type of student 
yields to authority with little or no 
protest and submits to group opinion 
readily. Sometimes other students 
refer to this person as a “goody- 
goody.” There is a fear of making 
mistakes and his feelings are often 
hurt. 

Submissive students seldom volun- 
teer for class contributions and fre- 
quently imitate other students rather 
than display initiative. Due to these 
characteristics this student may 
have few or no real companions. 
Habits such as biting nails, sucking 
thumbs, or twisting hair may be 
identified with submissive behavior. 


The Withdrawn Child 


Some students are neither aggres- 
sive nor submissive but manifest 
frustration by a solitary type of be- 
havior. They read, play, or work 
alone. These students are seldom 
chosen by other students to work 
with them in the laboratory or for 
social functions. Since these stu- 
dents are seldom accepted by their 
peers, they linger or dawdle at the 
end of the class period rather than 
joining the crowd. Often these stu- 
dents attempt to compensate by en- 
gaging in specialties of one kind or 
another such as rug-making, playing 
an unusual musical instrument, or in 
designing clothes. 


The student who manifests with- 
drawn behavior is generally on the 
fringe of things, never in the midst 
of them. Sometimes these students 
are unattractive, come from families 
who “live across the tracks,” or are 
awkward and stupid. Association 
with adults is frequently sought by 
this type of student, such as older 
members of the family, the teacher, 
or a church leader. All of the be- 
haviors described here are sympto- 
matic of the withdrawn child. 


Psychosomatic Illnesses 


A fourth manner in which frus- 
tration becomes evident is through 
psychosomatic illnesses. These dis- 
orders may be skin diseases—ecze- 
ma; rashes and other conditions asso- 
ciated with allergies; cardiovascular 
disturbances; arthritis and other 
forms of rheumatism; migraine 
headaches; recurrent body pains; 
disturbances of the gastro-intestinal 
tract, such as severe diarrhea or 
colitis; and respiratory conditions, 
like throat irritations, hay fever, or 
bronchial asthma. Some _ students 
have speech defects such as stutter- 
ing or lisping. Tics may be listed 
here too, and Dunbar! includes the 
child who has accidents repeatedly. 
Although the conditions cited here 
are not usually sufficiently serious to 
demand the constant attention of a 
physician or hospital care, there are 
symptoms of disturbances’ which 
should be corrected. 

In some instances, students may 
indicate several types of frustration, 
for example, aggression and psycho- 
somatic illnesses. Many of these 
symptoms may tend to overlap. 
Again a tendency to express any of 
the above behaviors repeatedly would 
indicate the presence of an unmet 
emotional need. 





1 Dunbar, Flanders, Mind and Body, New York, 
Random House, 1547. 


(Concluded on page 48) 








Home E 


PPORTUNITIES for home econ- 
omists in the field of major ap- 
pliance manufacturing and sell- 

ing are innumerable. In fact, the 
need for the services of home econ- 
omists is growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

With an increasing number of 
homemakers working outside the 
home, and servants a thing of the 
past, appliances are in even greater 
demand for the modern kitchen and 
laundry. The logical person to help 
the homemaker understand the use 
and care of these appliances is some- 
one who “talks her language’ and 
who is trained in demonstrating 
equipment. For this reason, home 
economists play a more and more im- 
portant part in the sales and engi- 
neering development programs of 
major appliance companies. 


Factory Home Economics Departments 


Let us consider the typical set-up 
of the home economics program in 
the kitchen appliance business, for 
example. The program starts at the 
factory. Here the home economics 
department is headed by a director. 
She and her staff test recipes and 
write booklets on the use and care of 
the appliances. Some departments 
may do a good deal of photography 
to accompany news sheets and _ in- 
struction booklets. They also write 
releases which describe features and 
use of their products and work out 
ideas to present to home equipment 
editors of magazines and newspapers 
and to women in radio and tele- 
vision. 

The home economics testing lab- 
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oratory usually works closely with 
the engineers in the development of 
the company’s products. In addition 
to laboratory tests conducted on the 
manufacturer’s current production 
models, the home economics testing 
departments frequently test competi- 
tive appliances. 

Completely equipped kitchens are 
maintained at the factory for the 
training schools conducted periodic- 
ally by the department. All home 
economists hired by the company to 
work in the factory staff, in the field, 
and the home economists hired by 
the distributors are trained here. 
Appliance dealers also are beginning 
to realize the importance of this 
training and frequently send their 
home economists to the factory home 
economics department for training. 

At these special training sessions, 
the girls receive engineering and 
home economics information about 
the appliances and see various types 
of demonstrations. The training 
schools of many companies also may 
require each girl to present a dem- 
onstration which she plans, prepares, 
and gives as a complete demonstra- 
tion. All this results in giving the 
home economist background and con- 
fidence for her work. 


Regional Home Economists 


Home economists who work out of 
the factory or in the field are usually 
called regional or district home econ- 
omists. They are the experienced 
home economists whose job it is to 
give product information and ideas 
to the distributor home economists 
and to the distributor salesmen in 


the Major 


Home Appliance Field 


their area. They also may visit high 
schools and colleges to give up-to- 
date information on equipment for 
classroom teaching, and they assist 
in arranging group demonstrations 
for homemakers or school groups. 
Each regional home economist trav- 
els in about five or six states. 


Distributor Home Economists 


A distributor is an appliance man- 
ufacturer’s wholesaler with facilities 
for warehousing and servicing. He 
sells to the local dealers. Most dis- 
tributors of major appliances are 
finding it an advantage to employ 
home economists. Home economists 


recently graduated from college of- 
ten qualify for these jobs. Summers 
spent 


giving demonstrations in 





Bertha Gehrke, Crosley regional home 
economist, is shown giving a demonstra- 
tion at New Jersey College for Women. 
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stores or selling any type of appli- 
ance gives helpful experiences for 
obtaining a home economics position 
with a distributor. 

The chief duty of the distributor 
home economist is to carry out pro- 
motions which feature the appliances 
sold by the distributor and the dis- 
tributor’s dealers. Homemakers are 
naturally interested in learning how 
the appliance performs. It is up to 
the home economist to show them 
the best way to wrap food for freez- 
ing, to cook good but inexpensive 
meals on the range, and all the other 
things that will help them to get the 
best use from the appliances they 
buy. 

Sometimes the distributor home 
economist may conduct cooking 
schools for thousands of homemakers 
as her promotional activity. Or she 
may give short demonstrations in 
the dealer’s stores which are re- 
ferred to as “stop and watch” dem- 
onstrations. Another activity is to 
conduct training schools for dealers 
and their salesmen so that they will 
understand how homemakers use the 
appliances they sell. 

Most distributors display their ap- 
pliances at state fairs or special con- 
ventions. The distributor home econ- 


omist, in many cases, attends these: 


functions and participates in the 
promotions. She may act as hostess 
at a booth or give short demonstra- 
tions. An alert distributor home 
economist also works closely with 
the home economists employed by 
public utilities in her area and keeps 
them informed about the latest fea- 
tures of appliances manufactured by 
her company. 

The ‘experiences resulting from 
the varied activity offered by a dis- 
tributor home economist’s job is in- 
valuable for the future, whether that 
holds marriage, career, or both. 





Virginia Summers, left, and Phyllis Judge are respon- 
sible for testing equipment in the Kelvinator kitchens. 
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Ember Day, as a distribu- 
tor home economist for 
Crosley, conducts cooking 
classes for homemakers. She 
is now on the regional staff. 





dee , “ 


Hotpoint southwestern regional home 
economist Mary Lee Whitman, demon- 
strates a new dishwasher before a group. 


Leah Dunton, home economist for West- 
inghouse Electric Supply Co. in Boston, is 
pointing out features of new laundromat. 





Norge distributor home economists from five states shown in 
a training class taught by their director, Jessie Cartwright. 





Teaching Insurance can be as Easy as ABC 


M. THAL 


creasingly important role in 

American family living. In the 
last 32 years, ownership of life in- 
surance in this country has increased 
tenfold. Nearly four out of five fami- 
lies own it now, and rely on it for 
financial security. 

Therefore, in the home economics 
classroom, with its emphasis on fam- 
ily affairs and education for living, 
some of the hows and whys of life 
insurance should be recognized. It’s 
too important a subject to be 
ignored. 

Don’t be misled by the idea that 
life insurance is too technical for the 
high school classroom. It isn’t. The 
assignment can be an easy one for 
the teacher — free of mathematical 
and technical details. 

How then can the hardworking 
teacher, with limited class periods 
and countless duties in between, add 
these to her teaching load? In the 
home and family living classes, it is 
probably enough to answer these two 
important questions: 

1. What is life insurance? 

2. What is it intended to do? 

Life insurance is a family resource 
designed to replace the family’s 
earned income. In other words, 
through life insurance the basic 
family needs, now provided by the 
father’s or mother’s salary, will con- 
tinue to be provided should the sal- 
ary cease—either by death or retire- 
ment. 

Offsetting these uncertainties, the 
first purpose of life insurance is to 
provide some family funds and in- 
come in case the breadwinner dies. 
But, happily, the breadwinner will 
probably live to enjoy his retirement, 
and the same life insurance policies 
that protect his family can provide 
retirement income for him and his 
wife. This is made possible by the 
cash values that his life insurance 
policies build over the years. 

Let’s explore the first purpose, re- 
placing family income in case the 
breadwinner dies. What would be 
the family’s financial needs be? 
They would probably need: 

1. Immediate cash for medical and 
funeral expenses and to pay out- 
standing bills and taxes. 

2. Money to pay the mortgage, if 


| «= insurance is playing an in- 





Miss Thal is assistant director of 
the Educational Division of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, New York. 
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BY HELEN 


they have one, so they’d own their 
own home free and clear. 

3. Income for the difficult period 
of readjustment—perhaps a year or 
two. 

4. Income to continue until the 
children are grown, so the mother 
could look after them at home. 

5. Income for the mother to last 
for the rest of her life. 

6. Funds for emergencies that 
might arise—an operation, repair of 
the house, or some other sudden de- 
mand for money. 

7. Money for other special pur- 
poses, such as a college education for 
the children, special career training, 
or money to give them a start in 
business. 

In planning his life insurance, the 
father would arrange for as many 
of these steps as the family needed 
and the purse allowed. But ever the 
years, the money put into these 
phases of protection would build a 
cash value fund for him, too. Then 
when the children have gone out on 
their own, he and his wife could one 
day have: 

1. A retirement income for as long 
as they lived after his earnings have 
ceased. 

2. Cash for special family goals. 
They might choose a home,,.a farm, 
a business, a trip, or other project. 


Four Basic Policies 


To meet these different family 
needs, there are four basic life in- 
surance policies. To be sure, there 
are combinations and variations of 
these, but the main contracts are: 

Straight life—A policy providing 
lifetime protection at the lowest an- 
nual rate. Premiums are payable for 
as long as the policyholder lives. In 
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NUMBER THREE 


this type of policy, cash values build 
conservatively. 

Limited payment life — This is 
similar to straight life. Protection 
continues for life, but the premiums 
are all paid within a specified period 
of years, and thus are higher. Cash 
values build more quickly, too. In 
buying either of these policies a per- 
son may have in mind his immedi- 
ate need for family protection, and 
yet he may be looking ahead to the 
day when his need for protection has 
lessened and he can then give up the 
protection and draw out the cash val- 
ues for himself. 

Endowment—tThis policy builds a 
specific sum of money for the owner 
over a specified number of years. In 
the meantime it protects his family. 
The savings element of endowments 
is high, so the premiums are some- 
what higher, too. The retirement in- 
come policy is similar to an endow- 
ment policy that matures at retire- 
ment age, offering the policyholder 
an income of a guaranteed amount 
for the rest of his life. 

Term — This kind of policy is 
purely for protection, and only for 
a specified period of time. Cash val- 
ues, if any, are negligible, and when 
the term is over the protection is 
gone. Some term policies are renew- 
able and some may be converted to 
permanent life insurance. A term 
policy is useful in meeting special 
temporary needs such as covering 
payment of a debt or mortgage. 

Frequently we are asked how 
much life insurance a family needs. 
The answer to this question must be 
general, because no two families 
have the same needs or the same re- 
sources. In life insurance, as in so 
many other things, you get what you 
pay for. If the family wishes to use 
their life insurance to the very best 
advantage, then they will have to 
plan it with their agent in such a 
way that it becomes a tailor-made 
program to meet their exact specifi- 
cations. 

Only the family themselves can de- 
cide how much of their income they 
can afford to put into a protection 
program. As for deciding what that 
program should be, we must recog- 
nize that only a trained life insur- 
ance agent can skilfully advise the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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ALF-SIZES 

122 to 2012, 
a trim suit with 
very good de- 
tails. This is 
Advance Pattern 
6324, price 50 
cents, 
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OMEN'S SIZES 12 to 42, 

a neat, slim-line suit. 
Advance Pattern 6346, 
price 35 cents. 








UNIOR SIZES 11 to 17, 

a fetching bolero suit. 
Advance Pattern 6328, 
price 35 cents. 





‘Suited 
for Spring 


ATTERN wise... and fabric- 
wise ... spring 1953 is a good 


suit season. New patterns with 
high fashion details can be found to 
suit every figure type. Pictured here 
is a selection of suits that highlight 
the new lines. 

Exciting things are being done to 
traditional fabrics. Denims are 
striped with velvet or made _ into 
bright plaids. Ginghams are over- 
laid with satin stripes or punc- 
tuated with knotted dots. Then there 
are the handsome cotton tweeds, 
the rayon-Orlon combinations in 
worsted-like finishes, the printed silk 
surahs, and the crease resistant lin- 
ens in lovely colors or sprigged with 
gay designs. All are right for suits. 

Incidentally, are you a home sewer 
who is first inspired by fabrics— 
then chooses the pattern designs that 
are right for the fabrics? Or do 
you find your inspiration in the pat- 
terns ... then hunt for harmonious 
fabrics? 

Whichever you do, remember that 
the initial mating of pattern with 
fabric is as important to the final 
professional - looking result, as the 
skill with which you make it. 


ISSES 

SIZES 12 
to 18, im- 
portant new 
belted cardi- 
gan jacket 
suit. Advance 
Pattern 6365, 
price 50 
cents. 
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plumb-line jacket suit, 
Advance Pattern 6364, 
price 35 cents. 











1. If pattern has shoulder darts, slash one side of the 
interfacing dart on marked line from outer edge to 
point. Lap cut edge to other side, stitch as in photo be- 
low. 2. For cut on facings, stitch seam binding to inter- 
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facing side, width of presser foot from edge, then stitch 
a second time. Trim close to first row of stitching. Slip 
stitch edge to coat as in photo below. 3. For blocking 
bias cotton bindings see directions on page right. 


When You Use Interfacings 





















N clothing construction the skill and care with which each step 
is done counts in the final appearance of the garment. But in 
these days of streamlined living, no one wants to make in- 

dividual steps long and tedious. 

Interfacings are one detail in construction that take "know-how" 
and which mark the difference between professional looking gar- 
ments and poorly tailored ones. Here, Edna Bryte Bishop, educa- 
tional director for Advance Pattern Company, shows special 
points to remember when you use interfacings. 

There is an increasing variety of materials on the market suitable 
for use as interfacings. It is important to select the right type for 
the fabric to be interfaced. Interfacings should be cut at the 
same time as other pattern pieces of the coat or suit and the 
grain should be matched exactly. 


< 1. Stitch shoulder dart close to edge; 
stitch again, presser-foot-width away. 
Trim close to stitching. Stitch a two- 
inch muslin square over point of dart on 
the wrong side to prevent pulling out. 
2. The inset photo shows how closely the 
interfacing is trimmed to the first row 
of stitching and how to slip-stitch edge 
of seam binding to coat on fold line with 
small stitches, invisible from right side. 














To get sharp, thin front edges on a 
finished coat, Mrs. Bishop applies a 
bias cotton binding on the front edge 
of the interfacing. This will hold 
the interfacing securely without includ- 
ing it in seam. To block binding onto 































bf, interfacing as shown in photo at left, 
4 first place slightly dampened cheese- 
Le cloth on pressing board. Put front 


interfacing section on top of cheese- 
cloth. Then place cotton bias binding 
on top of interfacing matching outer 
edges. Press bias binding, blocking 
to give it exact line of the interfacing 
edge. Repeat for second interfacing. 
(Be sure to make a right and left.) 
Join binding and interfacing by stitch- 
ing on interfacing side just outside 
the seam allowance with edges match- 
ing. Stitch again, presser foot width 
away from first stitching as shown in 
photo at right. Trim interfacing close 
to first line of stitching. Place taped 
edge of interfacing to wrong side of 
coat and stay-stitch at the front edge 
exactly on the seam allowance line. 














- | 
Photos copyright by Advance Pattern Co., Inc | 


<@ Stitching is done on the interfacing 
side. Place right side of front fac- 
ing to right side of coat, matching 
outer edges. Stitch on interfacing 
side exactly on stay-stitched line. 
Stitch front edge only. Press seam 
open and grade, making coat seam 
wider than the facing seam. The 
photo at left, shows the process of 
grading which is so important in 
achieving fine, sharp front edges. 





SECOND IN A SERIES: Edna Bryte Bishop Techniques 
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ONSUMERS are increasingly 

conscious of the need for inter- 

facings, whether they are con- 
sumer-buyers of ready-to-wear, or 
whether they make their own gar- 
ments. One reason may be that 
ready-to-wear garments have not al- 
ways held their shape as well as the 
buyer expected. Another may be 
that the made-at-home did not have 
the trim, professional look desired. 

It is probable, too, that the con- 
sumer education program of a can- 
vas interfacing concern has been ef- 
fective. Whatever the reasons, a 
frequent question in sewing classes 
is “What interfacing should I use 
and how shall I put it into the gar- 
ment?” 

The chief purpose for using in- 
terfacing is to help garments keep 
their shape through many wearings. 
Interfacings give firmness and body. 
For example, they help to keep cen- 
ter front of a blouse or jacket flat 
and smooth. Interfacings are also 
used to reinforce or add strength, 
as in preventing the stretching of 
an edge seam. In wool jackets, in- 
terfacings support the rounded areas 
through the bust and shoulders. 

The types of fabrics usable as in- 
terfacings range from organdy to 
heavy wool-mohair canvas. Each has 
its particular assets if selected 
properly to go with the fabric to be 
interfaced. 

Permanent-finish organdy is thin 
and crisp, but it tends to curl. It 
is used best only in flat areas as 
under buttons and buttonholes. Lawn 
of permanent finish is slightly heav- 
ier, but it does not curl. It may be 
used in collars, cuffs, and fronts of 
blouses. Fine muslin such as “pow- 
der puff” has a bit more body. It 
does not press to as crisp a line as 
does lawn. 


Miss Mauck conducts her own Sew- 
ing Center in Decatur, Georgia. She 
is author of Modern Tailoring for 
Women, published by Macmillan. 
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Ordinary muslin or ‘domestic’ is 
bulkier than any fabric yet named. 
It is more pliable so that it will yield 
to curved lines as in a roll collar. 
When it is used, it should be thor- 
oroughly shrunk and all the sizing 
should be removed. 

Linen of various weights gives a 
firm, clear outline to areas under 
which it is used. Choice of the type 
of linen will depend upon the type 
of fabric in the garment, on the 
degree of bulk acceptable, and on 
the amount of strain the garment 
will receive. For example, a thin 
linen may serve to reinforce the 
fronts of a blouse, but a linen can- 
vas would be needed to interface a 
collar of a wool jacket. 

Taffeta is as varied in type as 
linen. It ranges from paper-thin 
to the kind that is so stiff it can 
stand alone. Taffeta is not satis- 
factory in wash garments, but it 
is a possible choice for dry-cleanable 
rayon, silk, or nylon. The weight 
used will depend again on bulk ac- 
ceptable and the degree of stiffness 
desired. 

Permanent-finish nets and mar- 
quisettes perhaps should have been 
named first in this series. They are 
lightest in weight and the least 
bulky. Also they are nearly trans- 
parent. 

Another group of interfacings fall 
under the general term of wool-mo- 
hair fabrics. They may be mixtures 
or blends of cotton, wool, and mo- 
hair. Wool is resilient and mohair 
is even more so. The combination 
makes an interfacing that is not only 
resilient, but which can be easily 
shaped. The cotton mixtures are 
less resilient, but they are less ex- 
pensive, so that they have a right 
to your consideration. 

The weights of the wool-mohair 
materials vary from a thin, trans- 
lucent fabric with a crisp quality to 
a heavy, firm one that is so resilient 
it resists pressing on a creased line. 
The latter is particularly satisfac- 
tory in wool suits and jackets in 
which the bust and shoulder areas 


need to be shaped. This interfac- 
ing will support the shaped areas 
even when the garment is worn for 
a long time. ‘ 

The thin, crisp type is usable in 
suiting weights of rayons and silks 
as well as in light-weight wools. An 
intermediate type is sold under the 
name of tie interlining. The name 
indicates its most frequent use and 
also gives a clue to its use in gar- 
ments. 

It is not easy to make one perfect 
choice of interfacings for a partic- 
ular garment. Experience gained 
from making similar garments and 
from wearing them, is the _ best 
teacher. A few general suggestions 
may help. Decide whether the gar- 
ment is to be dry-cleaned or laun- 
dered. The wool-mohair group of 
interfacings are best dry-cleaned. 
The linens and cottons are, of course, 
washable, and some may be used also 
in garments that will be dry-cleaned. 

Another question to ask is whether 
the part of garment to be inter- 
faced is flat or rounded. Resilience 
of interfacing is essential to sup- 
port rounded surfaces. Non-resili- 
ent reinforcements are satisfactory 
for flat surfaces such as the fronts 
of a blouse. Sometimes the degree 
of transparency or opaqueness is im- 
portant also. 

The construction methods used 
will affect the choice of interfacing 
materials. One store customer ob- 
jected to the use of a heavy wool 
interfacing because it was so re- 
silient that she could not press the 
edge seam flat. She thought the 
saleswoman had recommended the 
wrong type. Actually the customer 
was at fault because she had stitched 
the interfacing into the edge seam 
when it should have been taped. 

If you are still uncertain about 
the proper selection of interfacing 
fabric, do a bit of experimental work. 
Cut the pattern from the type of 
interfacing material you believe is 
the best choice. Roll it or crease 
it in your hands so that it takes 
the shape and position which it 
should have in the finished garment. 
Use your imagination and experi- 
ence to come to a tentative decision 
as to its satisfactory qualities for 
the garment in question. 

While you are doing this, think 
how the interfacing should be at- 
tached to the garment. Qualities of 
interfacing, qualities of the garment 
fabric, the method of attaching the 
one to the other, and the effects de- 
sired in the finished garment must 
be so inter-related that the result- 
ing garment has not only the de- 
sired effect, but an effect that is as 
long-lived as the garment. 
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HAT’S the favorite blouse of 
American girls? 

If the blouse preferences of 
over 200 University of Wisconsin 
freshmen coeds is any indication, the 
answer is a white, tailored cotton 
blouse costing under five dollars 

In a recent survey the University 
freshmen listed their preferences in 
blouses as to number, style, material, 
color and price. Among the girls 
interviewed, each averaged ten or 
more blouses in her wardrobe. Ap- 
proximately half of these were 
tailored blouses — always good for 
school. Another third consisted of 
semi-dressy blouses to be worn with 
suits and for informal occasions. In 
addition, each girl possessed at least 
one or two dressy blouses. 

As might be expected, she was 
willing to pay more for the dressy 
blouses than for the tailored ones. 
The popular price range for tailored 
blouses was $2 to $4.75, while the 
dressy blouses ranged in price from 
$5 to $8. 

Cotton proved to be the first love 
when it came to fabric. Some stu- 
dents mentioned specifically batiste, 
chambray, broadcloth, and gingham. 
Rayon was the next choice, especi- 
ally crepes and tissue failles. It was 
surprising to find that in spite of 
ease of laundering, only 14 per cent 
of the girls preferred nylon. When 
wool was mentioned, wool jersey 
starred. White led in popularity by a 
75 per cent vote. 

Although there was no _ direct 
correlation between blouse size and 
dress size, in general the girls pre- 
ferred to wear blouses that were one 
size larger than their usual dress 
size. Girls with figure problems 
often found separate blouses and 


Miss Watson is assistant professor 
of clothing and textiles at Bradley 
University, Peoria, Illinois. She 
made this study of ready-made 
blouses while working for her mas- 
ter’s at University of Wisconsin. 
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skirts could be fitted satisfactorily 
Satisfaction with the fit of ready- 
made blouses was expressed by 92 
per cent of the girls. If fitting prob- 
lems were mentioned the chief com- 
plaint was that sleeves were too 
short. Other difficulties lay in the 
size of the neck, the width of the 
shoulder, or with tails that were 
too short to stay tucked in. 
Factors influencing the purchase 
of blouses were interesting. Style 
rated first, followed closely by ap- 
propriateness for the occasion, eye 


appeal, fabric, and fit. Advertising 
in a favorite magazine, the work- 
manship, and the quality of the 


blouse influenced about 15 per cent 
of the buyers. Cost followed closely, 
but did not seem to have as much 
influence as might be expected. Color 
ranked rather low, but this may 
have been due to the high prefer- 
ence for white. A few were in- 
fluenced by the advice of sales- 
women, friends or mothers, the 
amount of care required for upkeep 
of blouse, and type of shop in which 
the blouse was purchased. 

Most of the students preferred to 
buy their blouses in department 
stores. Next in popularity were 
specialty shops, though these ranked 
much lower than the department 
stores. Chain stores and mail-order 
houses were low in shopping prefer- 
ences in this particular survey. 

Another part of this blouse study 
concerned standardization of blouse 
sizes. In an attempt to discover if 
there is a consistent proportional in- 
crease in measurements from one 
blouse size to the next, measure- 
ments were taken of 133 blouses 
ranging in sizes from 30 to 40. The 
minimum and maximum measure- 
ment range in inches within a given 
size and brand, as well as the mean 
measurements for each size blouse 
were determined. The findings were 
as follows: 

Shoulder length: An increase in 
shoulder length from size to size 
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was apparent, with the exception of 
sizes 36 and 38 which appeared to 
have reversed the order. The shoul- 
der length within individual sizes 
varied as much as one and three- 
fourths inches in different blouses. 
3rands running consistently narrow 
in the shoulders were two of the 
inexpensive unnamed brands, and 
one medium-priced popular brand. 
Generous measurements were found 


in blouses ranging in cost from 
$2.95 to $8.95. 
Armscye circumference: A fairly 


consistent increase was apparent in 
the mean measurement and the size 
increase of blouses measured, except 
for size 30. In some blouses the 
armscye circumference measure- 
ments varied within the individual 
sizes as much as four and one-half 
to five inches. Again the cheaper 
blouses tended to run smaller while 
the two most expensive brands ran 
most generously. 

Sleeve length: This, of course, 
varied with style and make. In the 
long-sleeved style, a slight lengthen- 
ing of the sleeve as the size of 
blouse increased was ‘noted except 
in size 30 which ran one-half inch 
longer than size 32. Some brands 
showed no measurement change 
from size to size, others varied as 
much as two and one half inches. 
Generally there seemed to be no 
correlation between price and sleeve 
length measurements. 

Back shoulder width: As much as 
four and one-half inch variations 
were found in back yoke measure- 
ments of blouses sized as 34. Other 
sizes varied from one and one-fourth 
to two inches. No increase in mea- 
surements from size to size was 
generally apparent. Blouses measur- 
ing narrowest across the back were 
the three least expensive blouses. 
Other correlations with price could 
not be made. 

Bust circumference: Individual 
sizes varied from four and three 

(Concluded on page 46) 











7. YOUR DEODORANT 














Photo courtesy Bristol-Myers Co. 


The daily bath plus the deodorant habit is essential to modern-day grooming. 


IT 
PAYS 
TO BE 
DAINTY 





BY MARY BROWN 


HE importance of the daily bath cannot be disputed, but too many 

people think good grooming stops after the tub. Although more 

than thirty million dollars are spent by Americans on deodorants, 
some of us still fail to recognize its daily role in our grooming pro- 
gram. 

Perspiration is a natural body function—and a good one because 
it rids the body of impurities. However in some body areas, perspira- 
tion does not evaporate readily. This can lead to unpleasant odors. 
3ut science has come to our aid with easy-to-use deodorants that keep 
us fresh and dainty. 

There are four types of deodorants, or anti-perspirants. They are 
available in liquid, cream, stick (solid), and powder. Experiments 
with any or all of these will tell you to which your skin reacts most 
favorably. Constant improvements in deodorants have given us 
products that are good in texture, fragrance, and effectiveness. 

Many persons are confused about the difference between deodorants 
and anti-perspirants. This is understandable because their purposes 
do overlap somewhat. Deodorants neutralize rather than check 
perspiration. They contain ingredients that counteract chemical re- 
actions which cause decomposition of glandular secretions. Deodorants 
are recommended as best for active young people. Anti-perspirants 
check the flow of perspiration. They have an astringent action upon 
the tissues of the glands and surrounding areas and are more lasting 
in their effect than deodorants. 

It is best to apply your deodorant fresh each morning after your 
bath or shower, and you will certainly wash it away at night before 
you retire. It is good to know that your deodorant will be effective 
through the day, but don’t try to take it to bed with you. Get the 
habit of using a deodorant daily. It pays to be dainty. 
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The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


IF. - perchance 


Please send me FREE “Cream of Wheat” Recipe Folders 


your students come inlike LIONS snicccondoncnante W AREER Charts Baby Feeding Leaflets 


Name bie 
Sch 01 
Address 


City Seine ote E Zone State 
79 Mch 53 PHE 


DULANE INC, Fryryte The Original Automatic Electric Deep Fryer 
Dulane Inc., 1900 River Road, River Grove, III. 
me 40% DISCOUNT | 


Please send me prepaid, following items: 
ssunaeeeeee Model F-5 FRYRYTES (retail price $36.95) @ $22.17 each 

ssssneee Model F-4B FRYRYTES (retail price $29.95) @ $17.97 each 
sss Model F-3 FRYRYTES (retail price $64.95) @ $38.97 each 
sssssneeee a OPies : Six Marks of a Good Cook 
you can (retail price 2a) (a 10c a 

NOTE: Illinois resi- 

send them out dents add 2% for Name  orccsscssee 


State Sales Tax 











Organization 
I enclose my check 
(or money order) Address 


Re City Zone State 
62 Mch,. 53 PHE 


as veritable LAMBS 


Gillum Book Co. 
400-406 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send me, without charge, your Catalogue. See page 48 of this 


if you capture their 


issue tor information about Junior-Senior Banquets 


interests by using 


the good ideas you'll 


Name ae ee eo School 
get from these new 

Address 

City Zone State 


29 Mch. 53 PHE 
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Grocery Store Products Co., Dept. P-3 


West Chester, Pa. 
Please send me FREE material on: 
or” all ree A.uuul copy of Teacher Lesson Plan on Modern 


Gravy Making 

















be .2-0z. bottle Kitchen Bouquet 

Corsurnnecopies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for students 
or for a small charge! 

Name ccocsetenteneteenpeessemaatecnenese . School 

PON) Wad beta 


Mail Your Coupons Today. City Zone tate . 


SORA Na TT a a, 


a | 


MARCH, 1953 23 





You oon .«.'; 


interest the little LAMBS 
(your students) 
with the 


intriguing new 





\ recipes 


0° Se and up to date 


information on 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 


IF IT'S 
FASHION... 


coupons for new 
suggestions .. . 


and you'll also find 












HOME 
DECORATING 
AIDS 


’ from making rugs 





to party favors! 


MAIL YOUR 
COUPONS... TODAY! P 
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D. C. Heath and Company 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 





Please send me free folders on your new Home Economics texts, they 
booklet called “What to Use in Home Economics,” and THE® 
ADVISER, Heath’s Service Bulletin for Home Economics Teachers § 














Name 

School Jr. H.S. 1 H.S. 0 College J 
Position .. ail 
Street Fernie Ron ee 

aly oo. Zone State 








33 Mch. 53 PHE 


>) HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 








Consumer Education Department PHE 3-3 
919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me the Money Management filmstrips I have checked on 
free loan for one week. I will pay return postage. 


[] Budgeting for Better Living 
] Dressing Well Is a Game 


C] What is Your Shopping Score? 
C)] How to Stretch Your Food 

















Dollars 
TN 
RE oa 
Cy ete Zone State 
42 Mch. 53 PHE 
Electric Range Section 


National Electric Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me absolutely FREE 32-page Teacher’s Manual, “Electric 
Cooking—-A Simplified Art.” 


(Please check) School has [J 


does not have [J 


Electric Range in Laboratory. 














NainO i oa a a ee 
(please print) 
AN SENSE a tres ineen en WORTI DOO REM eed Ort 
NE a 
City Zone ..... State =. a 
79 Mch. 53 PHE 


National Turkey Federation 


Mount Morris, Illinois 


Single copies of the “Turkey Handbook” free, additional copies avail- 


able at 35c each. Send for your copy on your business stationery if 


you are engaged in quantity cookery. 














Name of Institution oll 
AGare6s nc a a ee ee ai 
Gity and State csc.5 da 
|: eee AME TARE Meera eS mne. OR WET TEE “ 


80 Mch. 53 PHE” 


Ss 








; And of course... 
= _ there are 
“7 MONEY MANAGEMENT 


= booklets 





and new textbooks 
ad to help 
- you, too! 
PHE 
To get these teaching aids 
“7 All you have to do is 
3 * Read the coupons 


4 * Fill in those you want 


PHE ie 
a * Mail in the 
enclosed envelope to: 
avail- 
ry if 


Practical Home 
-1 Economics 


- 351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


MARCH, 1953 









Director of Summer Sessions 


Oregon State College 


Corvallis, Oregon 


Please send me further information on Courses offering : 

[1] Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts; [ Foods and Nutrition; 
(] Family Life and Home Administration; [] Home Economics 
Education; [] Workshops. 


Nanie see 
Title or Department ...... 
School or Organization 


| +, penne cee ae Zone State 
64 Mar. 53 PHE 


| 
Practical Home Economics | 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
FOR WALL DISPLAY OR LECTURE PERIODS! 
Put these easy-to-use teaching aids to work in your classroom—and 
keep your teaching more resultful ! 
Devan ..-Period F urniture Charts. Full illustrations of English, French, 
American furniture, with descriptions. $.50 each. Ten or more, 
$.25 each 
.... Historic Costume Chart. Valuable in costume designing and style 
studies of all eras. $.50 each. Ten or more, $.25 each. 
.. Portfolio of Career Covers. 10 separate prints with Home Economics 
career descriptions. $1.00 per complete set (2 sets available) 
6 ebay History of Home Economics. The only up-to-date source that traces 
: development of subject from origin to present. $1.00 each 
Cash enclosed $ 
Name 
Address 
City 2 Zone State 
30 Mar. 53 PHE 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company 
221 East Buffalo Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Please send me free copies of Meal Planner No. 3 for 
Mother’s Pride Coffee Ring. 

Name Title 

School 

Street 

CAE hittin Zone .... State 


Contents : Merchandise 
Postmaster: This parcel may be opened for postal inspection if 
necessary. Return postage guaranteed. 


74 Mch. 53 PHE 


Rit Products Corporation 
1437 W. Morris St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send: one copy “Handmade Rugs”—Free 


Illustrated booklet contains in- styles and patterns most suitable 
structions for making hooked, for your individual home, or for 
braided and knitted rugs, in the your class project 


Name Title 

School... Jt. Ts. H.S. College Others 
Address 

City ‘ State 

No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls Boys Grade (s) 


26 Mch. 53 PHE 


Yes, it's easy to make 
LAMBS out of any 
wayward little LIONS... 
these teaching aids 
...all yours just for 
the clipping...can give 
added appeal to your 


home economics classes 


Just clip and mail 


these coupons in the 


enclosed envelope to: 


Practical Home 
Economics 


351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, 
New York 
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Teen Age Book Club 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


50 GREAT BOOKS 
BY FAMOUS AUTHORS! 


Piesse Geng ses copies of Teen Age Book Club Special 
Reading List. Show me how I can get full- length, pocket-size books 
for my reading pleasure at discounts amounting to 20%. 














fT Sap cee CE Pe a RE SMELT Ss, jan lec ee 

<7) gee Se esa Ce MRD ADEE Daas AED 25.21, <r 

Address 

aA ae T TT NS Se DORE: bd cscs OO oc 
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Vernon Kilns 


2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 


Please send......... cee copies of your attractive, colorful booklet, “24 


Ways To Set a Party Table” @ 10c a copy. 
Cash or check enclosed $...cc:cc0o0.- 


PHONE 2 ccs 


School 


ACOH. oe NI SAE onc BRU ne CANS ee 08 











PIBING © esenicunk 


School 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Consumer Service Department 3PHE-3 
250 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me the free Teaching Aids Kit containing 22 valuable booklets on 
electric home appliances and other important homemaking subjects. 


Yee ae 
73 Mch. 53 PHE 








School Address . 


AGUS coo coeetonc 


eeecneeae sce seae eect eeoeeeee OO mw OOOO OO ORR Hm mn a ee een angen 


FREE CATALOG TO HELP YOU ... 


describing materials available to students and teachers, at no cost, for 


A 5 |) OR. | Se 


use in home economics classes—recipe booklets, 


pamphlets and charts helpful in teaching foods and nutrition. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Dept. PHE 3, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


At no cost, please send me a sample copy of the foods and nutrition 
handbook, EAT TO LIVE described on page 45. Also send me your 
latest catalog describing the more than thirty FREE Teaching Mate- 


rials for teacher and home economics students’ use. 


I am a teacher in 





(1 Home Economics 
Name 


(J Junior High 


22 Mch. 53 PHE 


food bulletins, fact 


O) High School 





School Address 





City 





State .. 
51 Mch. ‘53 PHE 
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Musical instrument closet 
oan Folding bed and clothing unit 
HE 





The need for usable information on 
adequate functional household storage 
facilities is a growing problem in this 
age of one-floor houses without basements 
or attics. Little research has been done 
on types and requirements for home storage 
units with the exception of cabinets for 
kitchen supplies. Now, the University of 
Illinois has published an excellent book, 
Space Design for Household Storage by 
Helen E. McCullough. : 

This book reports Miss McCullough's 
recent study of storage requirements for 
various household articles, and her findings 
of how such storage units can be used in 
existing homes or in plans for new homes. 
The first step of the study was to develop 
a basic list of types of articles usually 
Magazine rack stored in homes. The sizes and number of 

articles to be stored determined the 
dimensions of the storage units. These 
were then adjusted to modular measurements. 
The modular measurement used was 4 inches or 
multiples of 4 inches, the basic unit 
commonly employed in home construction. 
Specific designs are shown for units 
to store everything from books to folding 
beds. Clearly stated suggestions and 
recommendations are easily dpplied. 
The book is available for $1.25 from 
the University of Illinois Agricultural 
For dinnerware and glasses Experiment Station, Urbana, Illinois. 
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LMOST complete automaticity 

is available to the homemaker 

who selects an electric range 
from the 1953 models. Time- and 
temperature-controlled ovens, time- 
controlled appliance outlets, and even 
surface units with electronic-eye 
controls enable the homemaker to 
set her range and attend to other 
duties knowing that the range will 
turn itself off at the specified time. 

However, to get full use from her 
range, the homemaker must become 
familiar with all the services it of- 
fers. Electric ranges are easier to 
operate than ever before, but a gen- 
eral knowledge of procedures is 
necessary for complete — success. 
Home-call demonstrations and the 
clearly presented instruction books 
are the homemaker’s best sources of 
information. But home economics 
students and teachers usually have 
opportunity to compare and work 
with several different types of elec- 
tric ranges and can study all the 
features available. On these pages 
we have gathered information from 
many manufacturers to give an 
over-all view of the electric ranges 
on the market today. 


Surface Units 


Biggest news in surface units is 
automatic control which, the manu- 
facturer claims, prevents burning or 
scorching of foods even if all the 




















water has boiled away or food is 
overcooked. The automatic elec- 
tronic eye control is available on only 
one range this year. 

The electronic eye literally meas- 
ures the temperature of the food 
cooking in the pan and maintains the 
necessary temperature by turning 
the current off and on as needed. 
This prevents the excessive heat 
build-up in the cooking utensil which 
causes burning. The electronic-eye 
surface unit is controlled by a single 
dial marked off in three basic cook- 
ing zones, warm, boil, and fry. Each 
of these three zones is further sub- 
divided into low, medium, and high. 

Surface units are arranged in a 
variety of ways. One popular ar- 
‘angement is the divided top with 
two units on either side and work 
space in the center, another places 
four units on one side with work 
space on the other. There is at least 
one range with six surface units, 
but most ranges have four. 

Three six-inch units and one eight- 
inch unit are usually offered to meet 
the needs of various size cooking 
utensils. One unit in four may be 
extra-fast heating so that when the 
switch is turned to high, approxi- 
mately 2,100 watts heat the unit to 
red-hot in one-half second. Other 
units have from 1,250 to 1,500 watts. 

Practically all surface units now 
have tubular construction. The 





heating filament is embedded in an 
insulated flexible tubing which is 
sealed from moisture and grease. 
This is flattened on top to support 
cooking utensils firmly. Some sur- 
face units have two lengths of tub- 
ing coiled so that one length forms 
the center ring, and the other the 
outer ring. This permits heat to be 
directed to only the center ring on 
certain settings. Then small pans 
may be used without wasting heat 
around the side of the utensil. 

Five to seven pre-selected heats 
are offered on many ranges. These 
vary from very high to simmer. 
These are controlled by either a 
dial or push button. 


Deep-well Cooker 


The deep-well cooker is featured 
on many ranges, but it is treated 
in different ways by the manufac- 
turers. Generally, the deep-well unit 
can be raised to the surface of the 
range and used as a fourth surface 
unit. On some ranges it is connected 
to the automatic time control; on 
others it is manually controlled. 
Manufacturers often provide a pres- 
sure kettle to be used in the deep 











temperature control, and deep 


Deluxe Hotpoint range has both large and small ovens with automatic 


A REPORT ON MODELS 


CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


well. This is converted to a reg- 
ular kettle by simply changing lids. 

At least two ranges have a special 
deep-frying accessory for the deep- 
well cooker. This attachment is an 
immersion-type heating unit. It must 
be plugged in a special outlet in the 


control panel. The deep-well heat- 
ing unit is automatically disconnect- 
ed and the immersion unit, which ex- 
tends down the inside back and 
across the bottom of the well, quick- 
ly heats the fat and maintains proper 
frying temperature during the cook- 
ing period. 

The deep-well cooker is a very us- 
able feature for many homemakers. 
But if it is installed in a double 
range oven, the second oven is often 
lower in height because of the space 
required for the well. 


Ovens and Broilers 


Large capacity ovens are being 
shown on _ practically all ranges, 


Some ranges have single ovens, 
others have two full-sized ovens or 
cne full-sized oven and one economy 
oven. One single-oven range features 
a two-position heating unit. For 
(Concluded on next page) 


well unit with French frying attachment. 




















heating economy this can be raised 
to the center of the oven when only 
one shelf is required for baking. 

Two heating units, one on top and 
the other below are standard equip- 
ment on most electric ranges. The 
top unit is used for broiling and 
the bottom for baking and roasting. 
At times both are turned on to pre- 
heat the oven quickly. Often the top 
unit is turned on during the last 
few minutes of baking to brown pas- 
try or a casserole topping. 

There are two types of oven heat- 
ing units being used, the open coil 
and the tubular unit. Open coil units 
seem to be very effective for quickly 
, heating the oven. Top units which 
are used for broiling are mounted 
on insulators, but are left exposed 
for direct heat contact. The lower 
unit is protected from spills by a 
baffle plate. This baffle plate also 
serves to distribute heat evenly. 

The combination of an accurate 
thermostat, sufficient insulation, 
proper air circulation, and a tight 
oven-door seal necessary for con- 
sistent baking success is provided by 
practically all manufacturers of qual- 
ity electric ranges. 

Thermostats used in most electric 
range ovens are of the hydraulic 
type. These operate by the expan- 
sion and contraction of a_ special 
liquid in a tube or bulb. When the 
oven is heated to the designated tem- 
perature the liquid expands and cuts 
off the electricity. Upon cooling of 
the oven the liquid contracts permit- 
ting the electricity to flow again. 
This is a continuous process while 
the oven is in operation. 

Insulation materials most often 
used in electric ranges are of min- 
eral wool, glass wool, or spun glass. 
They must be fireproof, resilient, 
and light weight. Properly installed 
insulation retains heat in oven and 
keeps the kitchen cool. 

Oven doors are well insulated and 
have tight heat seals around the 


30 


Deiuxe model Estate range 
has center griddle that can 
be converted to a super-size 
surface unit. A deep well 
cooker and two ovens are fea- 
tured. One oven is especially 
designed for barbecuing meats. 





edges. Most are counter balanced 
to stay ajar without propping dur- 
ing broiling. 

Oven racks slide easily and are 
especially constructed to prevent tip- 
ping. Most racks have smooth sur- 
faces and are easy to clean. Many 
ovens permit ten different rack po- 
sitions. 

Control panels 


The control panels of many ranges 
are installed in the backsplash. This 
year backsplashes are higher’ to 
provide greater protection for walls 
and to raise the controls above level 
of steaming utensils. 

Surface unit and oven switches, 
automatic thermostat and time con- 
trols, appliance outlets, and light fix- 
tures are usually built into the con- 
trol panel. A few ranges are de- 
signed with surface unit switches 
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placed on the front panel just above 
the ovens. 

One manufacturer has eliminated 
the fixed speed arrangement in con- 
trols. Heat is-turned up or down 
to suit the needs of the moment. 
This range has thermometer-type 
signal lights which show the approx- 
imate amount of heat being used at 
various positions. 

Most electric ranges now have au- 
tomatic clock controls. These can 
be set to turn ovens on at a speci- 
fied time and off again after a des- 
ignated time has elapsed. 

Directions for the operation of 
the automatic clock control vary with 
each manufacturer, but the general 
procedure is this: Set the thermostat 
to the desired temperature. Set one 
dial for the time of day the food 
is to be finished cooking. Set an- 
other dial for the number of hours 
and minutes the food is to cook. 
Turn the automatic control switch 
to the on position. 

Most ovens can also be operated 
manually if desired. On some double- 
oven ranges only one oven is con- 
trolled by the automatic clock. Often 
one appliance outlet is controlled by 
the automatic clock. 

Manually operated timers are in- 
cluded in most control panels. Some 
can be set for periods up to four 
hours, others for one hour only. They 
signal when the designated period 
has elapsed by a: bell or buzzer. 

Fluorescent lighting is installed 
on some control panels to illuminate 
the cooking surface. Salt and pep- 
per shakers are often included as 
accessories. 

Practically all control panels are 
attractively designed and add to the 
beauty as well as the efficiency of the 
electric range. 





Built-in cooking top of the Thermador line has a center griddle. Not shown here 
are the ovens and warming drawers that can be installed in any part of the kitchen. 
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FOODS 


NUTRITION 


SCHOOL LUNCH 


Is Your “Well-Balanced” Diet Nutritious ? 


BY ILSE WOLF AND MINA WOLF LAMB 


OOD nutrition, as home econo- 
mists know, requires eating bal- 
anced meals of wholesome, well- 

prepared foods. When the nutrition- 
ist states that an individual can 
meet his nutritional needs for opti- 
mum health by eating certain foods 
in given amounts, it is assumed that 
these foods contain definite quanti- 
ties of certain nutrients. 

Unfortunately this is not always 
true, for a number of factors may 
cause foods to vary in their nutri- 
tive value and to lose a major per 
cent of their nutrients before they 
are eaten. Consequently, even a 
scientifically planned diet may fail 
to meet nutritional needs because the 
individual foods may not contain the 
nutrients they are supposed to pro- 
vide. 

Whether the food really contains 
the nutritive value established for 


Miss Wolf is Associate Professor of 
Home Economics at Oklahoma A 
and M College. Dr. Lamb is Associ- 
ate Professor of Foods and Nutri- 
tion at Texas Technological College. 


Photo courtesy American Meat Institute 


it through scientific research de- 
pends primarily on_ these five 
factors: 


1. The Variety or Strain 

Although science has established 
exact nutritive values for most foods 
eaten in this country so that these 
measurements can be used in plan- 
ning an adequate diet, research has 
shown that this nutritive value may 
vary considerably with the strain of 
the plant. This may be readily illus- 
trated by the well known fact that 
green beans, which are deep green 
in color, are richer in vitamin A 
than those that are lighter green 
or yellow. 

This variation in food value is 
true for most, if not all, nutrients 
and may exist even where there is 
little or no apparent difference in 
appearance. For example, research 
has shown that the variation in cal- 
cium content of six varieties of 
spinach was 32.0 per cent, and that 
the variation in other minerals was 
likewise great for spinach and other 
vegetables.' More research is re- 





Your well-balanced meal—has it lost important nutritive value during preparation? 
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quired to determine the best variety 
of animals and plants that should 
be raised for different food purposes. 
2. The Conditions Under Which Foods Are 

Grown 

Food and feed that are grown in 
soil which is rich in all the essential 
elements, and under favorable cli- 
matic conditions, are likely to be 
more nutritious and more palatable 
than those produced under adverse 
conditions. The amount of sunlight 
available during the growth of fruits 
and vegetables affects their vitamin 
content. Likewise, the feed eaten by 
animals, and the care they receive, 
may influence both the nutritive 
value and the palatability of foods 
derived from them. 
3. The Degree of Maturity 

In general the vitamin content of 
plants tends to decrease and the 
mineral content to increase as they 
mature. More research is needed to 
determine the best time for harvest- 
ing plants and using animal prod- 
ucts to assure food of the highest 
quality. From the nutritional point 
of view, it is generally wise to use 
fruits, vegetables, and other plants 
when they are at their prime 
neither under-ripe nor, over-ripe. 
4. The Part of the Plant or Animal 

The nutritive value of both plant 
and animal products varies with the 
part used. For example, it is well 
known that the organs of animals, 
the germ and outer layers of the 
kernel‘of grains, and the portion of 
fruits and vegetables directly under 
the peeling, and around the core, are 
richer in certain vitamins and min- 
erals than the rest of the food. 

Likewise, the outer green leaves 
of such vegetables as lettuce, cab- 
bage, and celery are richer in vita- 
min A than the inside, bleached 
ones. Other differences are not so 
well known, such as the fact that 
the leaves of various greens contain 
more iron, vitamin A and C than 
the leaf-stalks of the same plant. 





Davidson, J., and Le Clerg, J. A., The Variation 
in Mineral Count of Vegetables, Journal of Nutri 
tion Vol. II, 1936, Pp. 55-66. 


(Continued on page 43) 




















F roods, time, fuel, flavor, and nutritive value of 








minutes with 2 cup water at 15 


Whole beets are cooked only 14 b Skins peel off easily after cook- 
pounds pressure—real time saver. 


foods, the pressure saucepan has become an im- 
portant piece of equipment in the modern kitchen. 
Cooking under pressure is an efficient, convenient 
method of preparing foods. In order to get the 
best use from your pressure saucepan, it’s import- 
ant that you follow the manufacturer’s directions 
exactly. Handy instruction booklets, which contain 
many interesting pressure cooking recipes, are pro- 
vided. You should read these carefully, for tech- 
niques of handling may vary among different 
makes of pressure saucepans. Here are some good 
ideas for preparing two pupular vegetables—green 
beans and beets. Cooking time is reduced to a 
minimum, and if you serve them in some of the 
special ways we’ve suggested, you’re sure to have 
calls for seconds. 


ing. Serve whole buttered beets, 
or slice and pickle for a salad. 


we poking 








are cooked with '/2 cup water for 


> cree beans cut Julienne style 
2 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 


utes with |/, cup water—delicious 


> Pressure cook beet greens 3 min- 
served with lemon and egg slices. 
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slivered almonds, which have been Y2 cup water 3 minutes, are sea- Pressure cook for 3 minutes with 


Green Beans Almondine—sprinkle » Cut beans, pressure cooked with Snip off ends of whole beans. 
6 browned in butter, over beans. soned with dill pickle juice, thyme. > tiny onions and 2 cup we 





We’ve put the spotlight on vegetables this month, § 
but don’t forget, the pressure saucepan can be used % 
for many types of food. It’s wonderful for cooking 
delicious soups and meat dishes that usually re- 
quire long cooking time. Meat cooked in this man- 
ner is usually browned in hot fat before pressure 
codking. Desserts, too, can go right into the pres- 
sure saucepan. It’s especially good for steamed 
puddings or Boston brown bread. Delicate custards 
can be cooked to perfection in the pressure sauce- 
pan in a fraction of the regular time. Learn to use 
the pressure saucepan, follow directions carefully, 
and discover the joys of cooking under sou. 





Courtesy Pressure Cooking Institute 


For Chrysanthemum Beets, pare 
> uncooked beets, then grate, and 
pressure cook for only 1 minute. 












Cherry pie with flaky crust . . . photo courtesy Corn Products Refining Co. 


~ Modern 


Shortenings 


and Pastry Making 


HE story is told about a grand- 

mother who was making an auto- 

mobile trip with friends. In a 
country town through which they 
drove, the cross-roads inn displayed 
a wide banner’ which _ bragged, 
“Home-made pies, like mother used 
to make.” Grandmother, from the 
rear seat, commented drily, ‘“‘My 
children would drive right on.” 

We can well understand why 
Grandmother might have been pro- 
voked, for good pastry making has 
long been regarded as the sign of an 
expert cook. For years, beginners, 
and many who were not beginners, 
have struggled vainly to acquire the 
deft touch and sure judgment re- 
quired to make a perfect pie crust 
tender and flaky. Some were never 
successful. But recently we’ve seen 
many innovations in the art of pas- 
try making which make the task 
easier and assure good results. 

Certainly the standard method for 
making pie dough could do with 
some modern aids to success. Up to 
this time, the method has been scien- 
tifically surveyed and reduced to for- 
mula. There have been some 
changes, too, from time to time. The 
old farm-favorite lard was largely 


Gertrude Blair, a home economist in 
business with long experience in the 
food field, is a regular contributor. 
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replaced when modern hydrogenated 
shortenings came to the market. 
And the size of fat particles, as cut 
into the flour, has been the subject 
of experiments in the interest of a 
flakier pastry. But by and large the 
basic pastry method and basic short- 
enings have changed little until very 
recent years. 

Today a wider variety of short- 
enings are accepted for use in pie 
doughs. Salad oils are very much in 
the pastry picture. Lard has come 
into its own again. Modern lards 
are bland of flavor and efficient in 
texture for handling and mixing. 
Hydrogenated shortenings of vege- 
table and other oils are laboratory 
products of excellent quality: Each 
of these shortenings is a pleasure to 
handle. From their high quality and 
versatility have come many of the 
possibilities for improvements in old 
techniques. 

It should prove both interesting 
and profitable to line up the most 
successful of these technique changes 
as shown in the recipes favored to- 
day. Particularly is it interesting to 
note the various ways in which the 
addition of water is handled, and the 
manner in which the use of liquid 
shortenings has altered conventional 
methods. Students could try each of 
these new techniques, which have 
been developed in home economic 


BY GERTRUDE BLAIR 


test kitchens, and find out ‘with 
which method they can achieve the 
greatest degree of skill. 


WATER WHIP PASTRY ... 
charms even the experts 


3%4 cup homogenized vegetable 
shortening, chilled 

cup boiling water 
tablespoon milk 

cups sifted flour 

teaspoon salt 


_ 
— RO eS 


Measure shortening into mixing 
bowl. Pour boiling water and milk 
over the top. Tilt the bowl and break 
shortening with a fork. Then whip 
with rapid, cross-the-bowl strokes un- 
til all liquid is absorbed and the mix- 
ture is thick and smooth like whipped 
cream. It should hold soft peaks when 
the fork is lifted. Measure flour and 
salt into the sifter, then sift over the 
top of the creamy whip. Next use vig- 
orous round-the-bowl strokes to form 
a dough that clings together and cleans 
the bowl. Take dough in your hands 
and work into a smooth blend. This 
soft, pliable dough can then be divided 
into halves and rolled between sheets 
of waxed paper (as in direction for 
Stir-n-Roll pastry), or roll on a lightly 
floured board. Makes a two-crust pie. 


STANDARD METHOD .... variation 1 
with champion changes for success 


1% cups sifted flour 

4 teaspoon salt 

4 cup shortening, chilled (hydro- 
genated shortening, lard, etc.) 

3 tablespoons water 


L 
1 


Sift flour and salt into mixing bowl. 
Cut shortening into flour with pastry 
blender or two knives to pieces the 
size of large peas. Now take % cup of 
this mixture, and add all of the water. 
Blend well. Mix with remaining dry 
ingredients, using fork or fingers, an- 
til dough holds together. Shape into 
a round, flat ball. Roll out on a lightlv 
floured board to % inch thickness. This 
will make a 9 or 10 inch pie shell or a 
pastry cover for a wonderful casserole 
pie of meat or fish. 


STANDARD METHOD ... variation 2 
with watch your step changes 


%4 cup hydrogenated shortening, 
chilled 

cups sifted flour 

teaspoon salt 

tablespoons water 


-_em ho 


Divide shortening into three parts. 
Measure sifted flour and salt into a 
mixing bowl. (a) To insure tenderness: 
add two parts of the shortening to the 
flour, and cut with pastry blender un- 
til the mixture looks like fine corn- 
meal. (b) For flakiness: add remain- 
ing third of shortening and cut it in to 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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N INTERESTING program of 
nutrition education for high 
school students is under way in 

Toledo high schools with the co- 
operation of the Toledo, Ohio, Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross. Re- 
alizing the importance of improving 
nutrition education for teen-agers, 
the program is designed to reach all 
freshman students. So far, over 
3,000 students have heard informal 
nutrition talks, conducted by Red 
Cross nutritionists, in their fresh- 
man orientation classes. 

Gladys Spear and Catherine Cox, 
director and assistant director re- 
spectively of the Food and Nutrition 
Service at Toledo’s Red Cross, have 
prepared these talks. They have 
learned the importance of not posing 
the nutrition question as a serious 
problem — although it is in many 
cases. The approach used is: “We 
don’t care what you eat, we are not 
even going to look at your papers.” 
(Students grade themselves accord- 
ing to a set of questions.) “Your 
nutrition is not our problem; it’s 
yours and yours alone.” 


Food Habit Study 


In 1949, the Toledo Red Cross 
Food and Nutrition Service con- 
ducted a survey of the food habits 
of children in grades, 2, 4, 6, and 8, 
asking them to list what and how 
much food they ate during the day 
and at what intervals. The Nutri- 
tion Service Committee was well 
aware that food habits of children 
in all levels of society are not what 
they should be, but they were totally 
unprepared for the results of the 
survey. 

It revealed that children in some 
homes were having soft drinks and 
potato chips for breakfast (if any), 


Mrs. Cassady is director of Public 
Information for the Toledo, Ohio, 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. 
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BY MARIE C. CASSADY 


ashioning Links in the 


Chain of Good Nutrition 


and hot dogs for lunch, or similar 
diets. The results further indicated 
that beginning in junior high school, 
food habits worsened, so that there 
was a great need for nutrition edu- 
cation at this age. Food intake 
among these young people had little 
balance, carbohydrates overshadowed 
other foods, and money was spent on 
snacks. 

Mrs. Spear, as nutrition consul- 
tant for a Health Workshop held at 
Bowling Green University during 
the summer of 1951, had demon- 
strated the need for nutrition edu- 
‘ation. She suggested means. by 
which nutrition could be integrated 
into the regular teaching at various 
school levels, which impressed a 
nurse from a Toledo high school. 

At the beginning of the school 
year in September, 1951, the nurse 
requested the help of the Red Cross 
Food and Nutrition department for 
her school. The resulting program 
was so successful that requests for 


similar projects soon came from 
other schools. The nutrition talks 
were then formally offered as a 


Junior Red Cross project for instruc- 
tors in Every-day Living courses, to 
use in their health units as they saw 
fit. Approval was given by the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, and the pro- 
gram was soon under way. 


How the Program Was Planned 

The Food and Nutrition Service 
took these facts into consideration 
in planning the program of nutrition 
education for high school students: 
(1) Freshmen students were becom- 
ing interested in themselves as adult 
persons. (2) There was more than 
a tendency toward, if not an actual 
habit — being formed, of skipping 
breakfasts altogether; girls especial- 
ly were afraid they might develop 
extra curves. (3) Boys being ath- 
letic-minded, might be receptive to 
the science of food in relation to 
health and activity. (4) Scholarship 


and popularity competition becomes 
keener in high school, so that inter- 
est in anything that improves ap- 
pearance and social acceptance might 
be heeded by students, and, lastly, 
(5) such a program of nutrition 
should help students evaluate more 
wisely nutrition information they re- 
ceived from radio, television, and 
newspapers. 


Outline of the Program 

The project is listed in the high 
school curriculum as “You and Your 
Food.” It has been standardized and 
outlined from the original pattern, 
so that eventually, volunteer home 
economists who register for service 
in the Red Cross may give the in- 
struction. The material is presented 
as informally as possible and still 
naintain discipline. Here is an out- 
line of the program: 

1. “Game.” What’s your score to- 
day? Students test themselves on 
their consumption of the basic seven 
foods. 

2. Reasons for the score sheet. 

3. Emphasis of these points: You 
are your own keeper now, it’s your 
size, your complexion, your hair, and 
your ability to learn. It’s you who 
take part in activities, and you who 
must get along with others. 

4. Needs of the body links in a 
chain of nutrition furnishing those 
needs. 

5. How can these 
through the basic seven? 

6. Routes of food nutrients through 
the body. 

7. What does your money buy in 
food value? 


needs be met 


Conclusions 
Since September, 1952, there have 
been 77 classes in 10 high schools. 
Before the school year is out, 5,000 
students in 125 classes will have had 


basic nutrition information pre- 
sented to them. 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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menus for APRIL 


MONDAY 


Orange Juice 
Chicken Chop 
Suey * 
Green Beans 
Whole Wheat 
Bread* 
Strawberry 
Shortcake 


Fruit Juice 

Baked Ham 
Sweet Potato Puff 
Asparagus 

Roll* . 

Orange Chiffon 
Pie 


TUESDAY 





Baked Veal Cutlet 
Spaghetti 

Cole Slaw 

Bread* 

Raisin Cookie 
Peaches 


Chicken Noodle 
Soup 

Grilled Cheese 
Sandwich* 
String Beans 
Fruit Cup 


WEDNESDAY 


Fricassee of Beef 
and Vegetable on 
Mashed Potato 

Red Cabbage Slaw 

Apricot Whip 


American Chop 
Suey 

Carrots 

Stuffed Celery 
Bread* 
Grapefruit 
Sections 
Peanut Butter 
Cookie 


Hamburg Patty 
Scalloped Potato 
Broccoli 

Apple, Carrot, and 
Raisin Salad 
Bread* 

Chocolate Cup Cake 


THURSDAY 


Scrambled Eggs 
Bacon Strip 
Spinach 


Cheese Muffin *& 


Prune Pie 


Tomato Juice 

Lamb Loaf *% 

Mashed Potato 
Lima Beans 


Roll* 


Pineapple Upside 


Down Cake 


Grapefruit Juice 


Baked Beans 
Frankfurter 
Carrot Slaw 
Brown Bread* 
Jellied Fruit 
Cookie 


By MARION CRONAN 
Diescter, School Lench 


FRIDAY 


GOOD FRIDAY 


Orange Juice 
Salmon Loaf 
Creamed Peas 


’ Baked Potato 


Bran Muffin* 
Deep Dish 
Apple Pie 


Fruit Juice 
Curried Shrimp 
on Rice 

Peas 
Pumpernickel 
Bread 

Stewed Cherry 
Pudding 





Macaroni and 
Cheese 

Sliced Ham 
Cardinal Salad * 
Muffin* 

Apple Raisin Crisp 


These menus are planned to meet requirements of 
the Type A Federal school lunch pattern. Milk is 
served with all meals and butter or margarine (*) is 
served on all breads. 


Baked Liver 
and Bacon 
Mashed Potato 
Beets 

Bread* 

Lemon Sponge 
Pudding 


In addition to the A lunch 


Orange Juice 

Hot Turkey Roll* 
Gravy 

Peas 

Strawberry 
Bavarian 


Tomato Juice 
Pot Roast 
Baked Potato 
Gravy 

Squash 


Caramel Custard 


a la carte items such as soup, sandwiches, salads, 
and desserts are sold at 8c each. The A lunch with 
milk is priced at 25c. These recipes have been 
tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. 
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In North Syracuse, New York 


“We Do It This Way” 


VEN the bus drivers have a finger in the 

school lunch pie in the North Syracuse Cen- 
tral Schools District. One of the lunch programs 
there is in Cicero—which, as is happens, is 
also a headquarters spot for bus drivers in the 
area. In between runs, many of them wander 
into the school dining room and kitchen and 
offer their services. Helping in the storeroom 
and lifting heavy kettles for the ladies, they 
make their own contribution to good eating 
for the local youngsters. 

This help with the heavy work symbolizes 
the widespread community support behind 
school lunch in this area. Even before the lunch 
programs started, a Citizen’s Committee helped 
select the china and silverware for the lunch- 
room, along with other furnishings for the new 
school buildings. Later, volunteers from a 
mothers’ club came in each day to set tables 
for the first graders. To inform parents of what 
children eat at school, three newspapers publish 
the menus each week. 

September, 1951 marked the opening of the 
school lunch program in the North Syracuse 
Central Schools District. One school is in Cicero, 
the other at Pitcher Hill. School lunch had 
never been served at either area, though there 
had been a small program for several years at 
the Mattydale Elementary School. Planners 
thus had no idea how large participation would 
be. 

At the end of the first year of operation, 
almost 127,000 lunches had been served in the 
three school dining rooms. Apart from milk 
used in cooking, more than 300,000 one half 
pint bottles of milk were consumed during the 
school year. The children pay 25 cents for a 
complete lunch, including dessert. Once a week, 
ice cream completes the meal. Milk and ice 
cream are the only a la carte items. Second 
helpings are served without extra cost. 

A desire to make the lunch program serve 
the child as fully as possible motivates the 
groups associated with the daily meal. To that 
end, the faculty and staff integrate their efforts. 
Under teacher guidance, children design special 
menu booklet covers and colorful centerpieces. 
Extra “surprises” appear, on festive occasions, 
on the child’s tray. Pupils discuss cafeteria 
manners in their language arts classes, and 
write compositions on cafetria experiences. 

After a little more than a year of operation, 
the school lunch workers in this area report 
their pleasure with the program’s success. Like 
many other communities, North Syracuse is 
eager to give its children the opportunity to 
practice those techniques and learning which 
are part of our social group living. 
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¥%& CHICKEN CHOP SUEY 


1 lb. ground bacon 
or other fat 

4 tsps. salt 

1 qt. ground onion 


Thickening: 


1% cups cornstarch 
1 tsp. pepper 


50 servings 


ow 
wonNSo S 


Ibs. fowl, cooked, diced 
bunches celery, diced 
#10 cans bean sprouts 
qts. chicken stock 


2 tbsp. brown sauce 
cup soy sauce 


= > 


thsp. water 


Heat fat in skillet. Add meat and onions and fry quickly 
until meat is well seared. Add celery, stock, salt, and pepper. 


Cover and boil 10 minutes. 


Make thickening by mixing 


cornstarch, brown sauce, and soy sauce with water until 
smooth. Stir in drained bean sprouts, add thickening, and 
heat thoroughly stirring constantly. Serve hot with cooked 


rice or with fried noodles. 


%& CARDINAL SALAD 


14 oz. lemon gelatin 
134 qts. hot water 
1% cups vinegar 


5 tbsp. lemon juice 
514 cups beet juice 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water. 


50 servings 


1 lb. 5 oz. celery, diced 
2 Ibs. 3 oz. beets, diced 
2 thsp. horseradish 
14 tsp. salt 
41% Ibs. lettuce 


Add vinegar, lemon, and 


beet juices. When cool, add celery, beets, horseradish, and 
salt. Pour into molds and chill. Serve in lettuce cups. 


¥ CHEESE MUFFINS 


2 qts. flour 

6 thsp. baking powder 
11% cups sugar 

2 tsp. salt 


50 servings 


eges 
cup dried milk solids 


4 
4 
3% cups water 
34 cup shortening, melted 
1 


cup grated cheese 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Mix eggs, reconstituted milk, 
and melted shortening. Add liquids to dry ingredients. Add 
grated cheese. Stir only until flour is moistened. Scoop 


into greased muffin tins (#16 scoop). 


20-25 minutes. 


3ake at 425° F. for 


% LAMB LOAF 


6% lbs. ground shoulder 
of lamb 
6 cups milk 
4 cup minced onions 
14 cup margarine or 
drippings 


50 servings 


9 cups bread crumbs 
4 cup minced green 
peppers 
6 cups finely diced carrots 
1 thsp. salt 


Mix all ingredients thoroughly. Make a loaf and place in a 
greased baking pan. Bake 2 hours in a moderate oven, 350° 
F. Or make patties and bake for 30 minutes. 








S soon as a child grows old 
sn to feed himself, he is like- 

ly to lose the nutritionally fa- 
vored place he held as an infant, 
and must fend for himself at the 
family table. This was pointed out 
by Dr. Genevieve Stearns of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa at a recent U.S.D.A. 
meeting. She suggested that moth- 
ers give more concern to the diet of 
the child in the period when he is 
passing from infancy to childhood. 

The so-called “toddler,’”’ aged one 
to three years, is a slow and un- 
tidy eater, said Dr. Stearns. He is 
learning to chew and does so poorly 
compared to other children. Thus 
his meal is apt to consist of the 
foods he can manage with a spoon 
or eat from his hand. The main- 
stays of his diet are frequently po- 
tatoes, gravy, bread and_ butter. 
This means his fare is poor in pro- 
tein and too high in carbohydrates. 

Yet in these early years, the child’s 
need for protein is as great as dur- 
ing infancy. This is a period of 
changing body composition, though 
of slow growth so far as outward 
appearance is concerned. The mus- 
cles are growing far more rapidly 
than the rest of the body, or should 


be if the child gets enough protein 
from his food. But, says Dr. Stearns, 
all too often there is little or no 
increase in muscle building, and the 
result is a child with habitual fa- 
tigue posture and little energy. 


Powdered Cream 


Pream, a powdered cream that 
needs no refrigeration and keeps for 
several weeks at room temperature 
after the can is opened is now on 
the market. Made by the M. and 
B. Dietetic Laboratories of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, it consists of pasteurized 
and homogenized powdered cream, 
skim milk solids, and lactose. A 
teaspoonful sprinkled on the surface 
of hot coffee dissolves immediately. 


Food Charts Revised 


The food value charts, issued by 
the Philadelphia Child Health So- 
ciety, have been revised and brought 
up to date. These well-presented 
charts, two of which are pictured 
below, provide an inexpensive me- 
dium of visual education for teach- 
ers and nutritionists. 

The revisions include new charts 
on breakfasts and lunches, good and 








coon Poor(_} 

Whole Orange Orange Juice 
Oatmec! Milk Sugar 2 Slices Toost Butter 

Scrambled Egg Coffee Cream Sugar 

| Slice Toast Butter 
Coffee Cream Sugar 
1/3 of the Day's Recommen: llowonces 

CALORIES Protein Vitamin B, Vitamin C 








LUNCHES 
coop POOR 
Split Pea Soup Ham Salad Sandwich 
Ham Salad Sandwich Soft Drink 


Vanilla ice Cream 


1/3 of the Day's Recommen: ded | llowances 














CALORIES Protein Vitamin A Thiamine 








Good teaching aid—Food Value Charts of the Philadelphia Child Health Society. 
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\ What’s Going On in FOODS 


BY JACQUELINE de GOUMOIS 


poor, calories in “those little snacks,” 
and the calories and calcium in dairy 
products. As in previous editions, 
the charts show foods that are rela- 
tively low in cost, high in nutrition- 
al value, and which are easily avail- 
able in most parts of the country. 

The set of 12 charts may be pur- 
chased for $1.35, postpaid, from the 
Health Education Division, Fife- 
Hamill Memorial Health Center, 7th 
and Delancy Streets, Philadelphia 
6, Pa. 


Salting Peanuts 


A new method of salting peanuts 
in the shell has been developed by 
the Georgia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station where scientists have 
long been working on new and bet- 
ter uses for this important south- 
ern crop. 

The new Georgia method is adapt- 
ed either to home or commercial use. 
Unshelled peanuts are first soaked 
in a warm solution of sodium tetra- 
phosphate, an edible chemical which 
makes the shells soft enough so 
brine can penetrate them easily and 
evenly. After soaking 15 minutes, 
the peanuts are submerged in brine 
for about 2 hours with frequent stir- 
ring, or processors may submerge 
them in brine with vacuum treat- 
ment. The peanuts are then rinsed, 
dried, and roasted. 

A survey has shown that a large 
majority of consumers prefer the 
roasted salted peanuts in the shell 
to the usual plain roasted peanuts. 


New Orange Powder 


A new process for the manufac- 
ture of powdered orange juice, an- 
nounced recently by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, yields a 
product that stores well under se- 
vere conditions and makes an attrac- 
tive, fresh-flavored beverage when 
reconstituted with water. Because 
the process has succeeded so well in 
laboratory and pilot-plant studies, 
the Army Quartermaster Corps has 
procured a small trial supply for 
testing purposes. The new product 
is not yet available commercially. 
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Teaching Insurance 
(Continued from page 16) 


family on what policies will best en- 
compass their needs. To that extent, 
life insurance is technical. 


Relating Insurance to Pupii Interests 


The teacher, seeking out the inter- 
ests of her class, has two time areas 
in which to appeal to them. One is 
the pupil in his contemporary situ- 
ation, living at home and part of the 
parental family. The other is the 
pupil in relation to his future fam- 
ily. Either way, just how might the 
study of life insurance be made 
meaningful to the individual stu- 
dent? 

It may be involved in current fam- 
ily life. The father undoubtedly 
owns life insurance to protect the 
family. The family may have a pol- 
icy earmarked for the youngster’s 
education. If the father is not liv- 
ing, the mother may be helped in 
supporting the family with money 
from the father’s policies. The 
youngster might even have a policy 
of her own. 

For the pupil in relation to her 
future family situation, there are 
other ways in which a knowledge:of 
life insurance may be useful. She 
will want to know how life insurance 
can protect her children while they 
are young, guarantee them educa- 
tional security, or perhaps furnish 
her with some income after they are 
grown. Her first interest will be in 
her own family income, and how it 
should be used. But she will have to 
face the fact that families are sel- 
dom static, and that their income is 
threatened by certain risks and haz- 
ards. Protection against these un- 
certainties can be provided by life 
insurance. 

What does the pupil bring to the 
classroom that will help her under- 
stand the basic concepts of life in- 
surance? Nearly all high school 
youngsters know something about 
‘ar insurance, and they may be fa- 
miliar with fire insurance. Thus, a 
discussion of insurance in general 
as a risk-sharing plan may be a 
springboard. Also, many students 
already have their Social Sécurity 


ards. Do they know how much 
their Social Security tax is, and 
what benefits it will provide? So- 


cial Security and life insurance in- 
come can combine to furnish family 
protection and to provide for retire- 
ment. Learning how this can be 
done could be a valuable classroom 
project. 

But perhaps the easiest frame of 
reference for the student is the one 
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she knows best—money. What does 
she do with her own spending 
money? Where does she get it 


from allowance or earnings? How 
does her family manage their money, 
and what provision do they make for 
protecting family income? What is 
the family’s plan for spending and 
saving? What will be her own plan 
some day? Could she make a budget 
for her own future family to follow? 

When all of these questions have 
been introduced, the idea of hazards 
to income and property, and the uses 
of life insurance in guarding against 


them would be related logically to 
pattern of family spending and 
security. 
Helps for the Teacher 
In teaching life insurance, the 
teacher can call on outside aid. For 
example, in the community the 


teacher can undoubtedly draw upon 
the services of a trained life insur- 
ance agent who can add interest and 
reality to lessons on life insurance 
by speaking informally to the class. 
To make his visit, which should fol- 

(Concluded on page 
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Filmstrip Lectures 
on Money Management 


Timely! Practical! On Free Loan! 


You will enjoy using our interesting, informative 
Money Management filmstrip lectures. They are vivid 
enough to hold the interest of students, practical 
enough to stimulate discussion among adults. Each 
comes complete with a silent filmstrip for use on a 
35-mm filmsteip projector, directions for use, and a 


prepared talk to read as pictures are shown. HFC film- 
strip lectures are used from coast to coast as effec- 


Bic Gem ain 


tive aids in teaching 
Money Management. 











Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


.-—--—-—------------ ahi eat 
| Please send me 35-mm filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for one week. | 
| I will pay return postage. I have listed dates at least one month in advance of date | 
| I plan to show them. I have checked below the filmstrips I want:— | 
| Budgeting for Better Living. (black and white) Date wanted | 
| How to develop a plan for managing money. | 
| 108 frames. 25 minutes. | 
| What Is Your Shopping Score? (black and white) _ 
| Techniques of buying and how to become a skillful shopper. | 
| 64 frames. 10 minutes. | 
| Dressing Well Is a Game. (black and white) | 
| How to achieve a satisfactory wardrobe for the whole family | 
| 77 frames. 18 minutes. | 
| How to Stretch Your Food Dollars. (color) | 
| 112 frames. 27 minutes. | 
, | 
| 
Practical Guides for Household Finance Corporation l 

> Consumer Education Department No. PHE 3-3 
Better Lit sad 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill | 
Consumer Education Department : 

Name 

HOUSEHOLD : 
tddy | 
- Covporation ~~ City Zone — | 
| 
YEAR School or Organization 
' | 
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ALLPAPERS, dramatic in color 
Hand texture, can serve to create 
a feeling of unity in modern 
homes designed for open area living. 
James Morse, interior decorator with 
Ernst Schwadron, Inc., New York, 
suggests that wallpapers be used as 
the focal point of a room with the 
furniture arrangement planned 
around the background. He points 
out that wallpaper patterns and tex- 
tures simulating woven wood strips, 
grass, or hemp, as well as abstract 
designs can help to achieve warmth 
in homes furnished in the contem- 
porary manner. Mr. Morse also sug- 
gests that a room should contain 
interesting neutral patterns with ac- 
cents of brilliant color on throw pii- 
lows or occasional chairs. 


New Kitchen Wax 


A new wax product specifically 
formulated for cleaning and protect- 
ing kitchen surfaces has been intro- 
duced by the makers of Johnson’s 
Wax. Called Jubilee, the new product 
is a creamy white emulsion which 
removes greasy cooking film and 
food stains. As it cleans it leaves a 
hard, dry protective wax covering 
which guards against soil and wear. 
It is also excellent for preserving 
bright colors in kitchens. Devoid of 
harsh abrasives or strong chemicals, 
the new wax is particularly safe on 
enamel or porcelain. 


Handy Pans 


Twelve different sizes and shapes 
of aluminum foilware pans have been 
recently presented by the Ekco Prod- 
ucts Company. The pans can be used 
for baking, freezing, or serving prac- 
tically all types of food. They are in- 
expensive enough to be discarded 
after a single use, but many home- 
makers have found that the pans can 
be used over and over again. They 
are sturdy, do not become soggy, and 
do not affect the flavor of the food. 

A special set of cook and freeze 
pans have pliable edges which can 
be pressed over a cardboard cover 
to seal the container. All other pans 
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BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


have rolled edges which are firm and 
give good support to the side walls. 


Deep-fat Fryer 


A combination cooker and deep- 
fat fryer featuring a large cooking 
-apacity has been introduced by the 
Westinghouse Electric Co. The ap- 
pliance is equipped with an auto- 
matic heat control with a tempera- 
ture range from 150 to 425°F. Thus, 
it can be used for many types of 
food cooking operations such as mak- 
ing puddings, braising meats, and 
deep-fat frying. 

The deep-fat fryer has a tapered 
bowl design which requires only 
three pounds of fat for all types of 
French frying. Graceful in appear- 
ance, with a chrome finished exterior 
and a polished aluminum lid, the 
cooker can be used for table or buf- 
fet serving. It will retail for ap- 
proximately $30.00. 


Plastic Wall Tile 


Styrene plastic forms a new tile 
with a striated surface. Available in 
many colors, the tile can be installed 
on walls or ceilings of kitchens, play- 
rooms, or bathrooms. The ridged 
surface eliminates glare and creates 
interesting possibilities in design. 

Tile are fitted to the wall after the 
wall has been covered with a special 
cement. The back of the tile is de- 
signed to cling tightly to the wall 
and also to trap cement so that it 
will not ooze between tile. Manu- 
factured by Ridge Plastics Company, 
Elyria, Ohio. 


Product Briefs 


> New trends in the equipment field 
—an electric washer that washes 
clothes by supersonic sound waves! 
The machine sends out waves which 
force water through soiled garments 
and jars dirt loose. It produces only 
a slight ripple and low hum when in 
operation. The new washer may 
soon be generally available. 

> A non-sagging cotton clothes line 
is now on the market. The secret is 


t I What's Going On in the HOME 


a non-stretch Fiberglas core with 
cotton braided over it. In appear- 
ance and flexibility the line re- 
sembles conventional cotton ones. It 
is made by Puritan Cordage Mills, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

> Unpleasant room odors will van- 
ish with a small plug-in electric de- 
odorizer. Shortly after the gadget 
is connected to an electric outlet a 
chlorophyll wafer is activated to 
neutralize cooking fumes. 

> Cooking utensils are easily acces- 
sible when stored in a tall cabinet. 
A special model designed by Lyon 
Metal Products has three sets of ad- 
justable strips for hanging pans and 
a special section for storing lids and 
cake pans. 

> Easier ironing and a professional- 
looking finished surface are made 
possible by the use of Sta-Flo liquid 
starch. The starch has added bluing 
and ironing aids. It can be mixed 
with water for the desired stiffness. 
Developed by Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, II. 

> A baby bottle sterilizer has been 
designed for use in the new terminal 
sterilizing method in which bottle, 
formula, nipples, and shields are 
sterilized together. Made by the 
Federal Enameling & Stamping Co., 
the container has an extra high lid 
to permit steam to circulate around 
the bottles with nipples on. 





Westinghouse deep fat fryer described 
above has an easy to clean inner basket. 
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Teaching Insurance 
(Continued from page 39) 


low the class study of insurance, a 
more profitable experience, some 
careful planning, shared by the pu- 
pils is required. His contribution to 
the class will become the more valu- 
able if he is briefed beforehand. For 
instance, if he knows what previous 
studies the class has had in life in- 
surance, what approach was _ used, 
and what the class wants to know, 
he can bring interesting information 
drawn from his wide experience and 
knowledge of family finances. 
EpDITOR’S NOTE: From the life in- 
surance business, a 16- page illus- 
trated booklet is available. 
with 
home economics educators, 
is Moderns Make Money Behave, 
and is accompanied by a resource 
unit for teachers. The booklet dis- 


Prepared | 
the help of a committee of | 
its title | 


Wonderful New Class Aid 


cusses the pupil’s money, his place | 


in the family finances, planned fam- 
ily spending and saving, and family 
financial protection. It and other 
booklets are available from the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Modern Shortenings 
(Continued from page 34) 


the size of large peas. (c) For texture 
protection: sprinkle water, a_ table- 
spoon at a time, in a scattering motion 
over surface of the flour. (d) Handle 
lightly: mix with a fork, lightly, until 
all particles cling together and dough 
forms a bali that cleans the sides of 
the bowl. (e) To shape: take dough in 
your hands, pressing gently with fin- 
gers and working lightly to form a 
smooth, blended ball of dough. Do not 
overwork. Divide into halves and roll 


to about % inch thickness. Makes a 
two-crust pie. 
STIR-N-ROLL PASTRY... 
uses a vegetable salad oil 
2 cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
14 cup vegetable salad oil 
% cup cold whole milk 
Mix flour and salt in bowl. Make a 


well in the center of flour, pour’ in oil 


and milk. Stir lightly until blended. | 
Shape into a ball using your hands. | 


Divide into halves, and place one half 
between two 12 inch squares of waxed 
paper. Roll out gently until circle of 
dough reaches edge of the paper. If 
bottom paper begins to wrinkle, turn 


and roll on the other side. Peel off top | 


paper. Place dough, paper side up, in 
pie pan and fit gently into place. Re- 
move remaining paper. Roll out second 
half same way. 
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AN EASY-MIX OIL PASTRY... 
another salad oil technique 


2 cups sifted flour 

1 teaspoon salt 
Y% cup salad oil 

5 tablespoons ice water 


Mix flour and salt in mixing bowl. 
Measure salad oil in pint measuring 
cup, then add ice water. Beat together 
with a fork until thick and creamy. To 
avoid separation pour immediately over 
entire surface of flour mixture. Toss 
and mix with a fork. The dough will 
be moist. Form into a ball, divide into 
halves. Roll out between two sheets of 





waxed paper, as in Stir-n-roll method, 
or on a lightly floured board. Makes 
a two-crust pie. 


AN ALWAYS-READY PASTRY MIX... 
made with modern lard 


7 cups sifted flour 
4 teaspoons salt 
2 cups lard, chilled 


Use standard method with #2 
changes for cutting lard into the flour. 
Cover and store in refrigerator for 
ready use. To make a two-crust pie, 
measure 2% cups of the mix. Blend 
with 5 tablespoons ice water. 


You'll Love This 


MEAL PLANNER NUMBER THREE 





RED STAR Place Mat MEAL PLANNERS 


Leading home economists call the new Red Star Meal Planners the best 


training aid to come along in years. 


Imagine! Individual place mats 


for eac 4 student in your baking class... brightly colored mats that 
combine a brand new yeast-raised coffee cake recipe with gaily illus- 
trated hints for junior hostesses. Your class will love 


this chance to plan a party while they bake a spec ial 


dish for the occasion. 


No. 


class period ...the menu. table 


decoration suggestions for breakfast or brunch add 
broader meaning and importance to the baking lesson. 

Order your supply of Red Star Meal Planner No. 3 
sent to you without charge. 


place mats right now 


3 in this wonderful new Meal Planner series 
features Mother’s Pride Coffee Ring. The step-by-step 
instructions are clear and simple. timed to fit your 
arrangement and 


DRY YEAST 


SPECIAL 
hh 


RED STAR YEAST MILWAUKEE 





Use the convenient form in the coupon section. 


Makes two-rust pie. | RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSI/ 
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F Rosie, the Riveter, becomes a 

best-dressed woman this year, she 

and her 19 million sisters in 
American industry can thank a 
famous designer, Tina Leser, and 
twenty large manufacturers of 
women’s clothing. They are behind a 
movement called “Fashions for In- 
dustry,” a comprehensive collection 
of coordinated clothes designed es- 
pecially for women who work. These 
range from girdles with sarong-type 
action panels to regulation work 
clothing. Also shown are go-to-work 
coats, suits, dresses, and _ leisure- 
time costumes. These clothes will be 
sold in separate “Fashions for In- 
dustry” departments in stores near 
industrial plants which employ 
women. 

Coveralls, smocks, and acid-proof 
garments have been given the same 
smart lines, attractive coloring, and 
pattern variety of high-fashion 
sportswear. Yet they still meet the 
regulations of defense and industrial 
plants. Bright red or white cotton 
leotards are suggested for wear un- 
der new “push-up” slacks and easily 
zippered jackets. 

For the woman who carries her 
lunch to work, the metal box has 
bowed to the smart leather or bas- 
ket-straw shoulder bag with a neat 
compartment holding a plastic ther- 
mos and space for lunch. 


Colorful Costumes 

Color Costumes is the title of a 
new book published by the Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company, which 
shows how easy it is to make color- 
ful costumes out of crepe paper. It 
should be helpful to the many moth- 
ers and teachers who have been ask- 
ing for this type of instruction book. 

Several types of easy-to-make 
crepe paper costumes are described: 
those made over a cloth foundation, 
those made entirely of crepe paper, 
without a foundation, and _ slip-on 
costumes which are apron affairs to 
be worn over a simple dress or suit. 
There are 31 pages of patterns care- 
fully planned and described: With 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
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II of England taking place in June, 
one might be very glad to have the 
ideas for king and queen costumes. 

The book costs 25 cents, and’ may 
be purchased where Dennison crepe 
paper is sold, or you may send di- 
rectly to Dennison, Department 517, 
Framingham, Mass. 


Slip Ease 


Something new can be added to 
the last rinse water when you are 
laundering clothes to prevent them 
from clinging, creeping, or sticking 
to each other. Slip Ease can be used 
safely on nylon, rayon, cotton, silk, 
and woolen garments. It will leave 
clothes free of static electricity and 
make them smoother, softer, and 
easier to iron. Slip Ease is a prod- 
uct of Phenex Laboratories, Inc., 
Quincy, Illinois, and is available at 
drug, lingerie, and notion counters. 


Washing Woolens 
Although dry cleaning is neces- 
sary for most woolen clothing, wash- 
ing is practical and even preferred 
for many knit wool garments and 
light-weight flannels and challis, 


says Margaret Furry, textile chem- 
ist of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 


Two costumes from Dennison’s new book. 
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BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


tion and Home Economics, U.S.D.A. 
She also points out that homemakers 
are likely to look for the washable 
label particularly when choosing 
woolen clothing for children’s ward- 
robes. 

Miss Furry gives this laundering 
advice: Wash a woolen garment be- 
fore it is deeply soiled; for the best 
conservation of the wool, use an un- 
built synthetic detergent, of the type 
advertised for use on fine fabrics; 
and wash the garment gently in 
lukewarm suds with the least 
amount of agitation possible. Rinse 
quickly but gently. 


Rayon News Notes 
* For mending rips in rayon up- 
holstery, buy commercial mending 
tape in a shade that closely matches 
your upholstery, and cut a piece one 
inch longer than the tear. Soften the 
glue on the tape by holding it 
against a hot iron. Then slip the 
tape under the tear, and pull the 
torn edges together. Place a book 
or other heavy object over the mend- 
ed section until the tape adheres 
firmly to the fabric. 
* Nylon stockings are now being 
made with all rayon soles. The rayon 
soles will keep the feet warmer, and 
absorb perspiration, while the sheer 
beauty of the nylon stocking is re- 
tained. 
* Many of the new crepe fabrics so 
popular this year are a combination 
of rayon and acetate fibers. It is 
suggested that pressing be done with 
a cool iron on the wrong side in or- 
der to retain the creped appearance 
of the fabric. Be sure a washable 
rayon acetate crepe fabric is almost 
dry to the touch before ironing. 


Stain Removal 

Before putting clothes into the 
washer, check them for stains. Most 
stains can be removed by the home- 
maker. Good guidance may be ob- 
tained by sending 10 cents to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. for a copy of Stain Re- 
moval from Fabrics, Home Methods. 
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Is Your "Well-Balanced" 
Diet Nutritious? 


(Continued from page 31) 


5. The Method of Handling 


Handling includes harvesting, 
transporting, storing, processing, 
preparing, and serving of foods. The 
food producer, like the farmer, is 
not the only one who has responsi- 
bility for promoting good nutrition 
by emphasis on quality. The pro- 
cessor or manufacturer and distri- 
butor share this responsibility with 
the person who prepares the food 
for the table, for retaining the max- 
imum nutritive value. 

Although the home economist is 
concerned about each of the five 
factors listed above, she has a defi- 
nite responsibility for the last one— 
particularly with regard to handling 
and preparing the food in her own 
home or in the institution where she 
works. 

Obviously, the conservation of 
nutrients is a major factor not only 
in good nutrition, but also in the 
elimination of food waste. Sound food 
economics requires selecting and 
buying wholesome foods rich in nu- 
tritive value, and in retaining that 
value in foods until they are eaten. 
Individuals who insist on having 
their foods prepared in ways which 
destroy a major per cent of the nu- 
trients must be willing to eat and 
pay for other foods to make up the 
loss in their diet. 

Even though the scientific explan- 
ation of the chemical processes that 
cause loss of nutrients is complex 
and requires some knowledge of 
chemistry to be fully comprehended, 
this information may be presented 
in a simple, practical way that can 
be used and understood by the lay 
person. In general, nutrients are 
destroyed in these three ways: 

A. Through the physical treat- 
ment of food 

B. By dissolving and being dis- 
carded 

C. Through chemical 
tion 


decomposi- 


Physical Treatment of Food 
1. Time and temperature 


In order to retain the maximum 
nutritive value of most foods, it is 
necessary that they be processed 
(canned, frozen, or dried) or eaten 
as soon after harvesting as possible. 
Particularly the vitamin content of 
fresh fruits and vegetables decreases 
with the length of time that elapses 
between harvesting and processing 
or using. 

A high temperature accelerates 
this loss for both the fresh and the 
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cooked products. All fresh foods, as 
well as some processed ones, require 
proper refrigeration during trans- 
portation and storage in order to 
retain their nutrients and flavor, to 
prohibit the growth of bacteria, and 
to prevent spoilage. Wilted and 
shriveled fruits and vegetables have 
lost much of their vitamin value. 

Frozen foods should be_ kept 
frozen and should not be thawed 
until they are to be used. Canned 
and dried foods should be stored 
in a cool dry place. Foods canned 
in glass containers need to be pro- 





tected from light as well as from 
high temperatures. All foods should 
be used within a reasonable length 
of time. 

The exact time of storage depends 
on the food, its processing, and its 
packaging. For retaining maximum 
food value processed foods, especi- 
ally when home methods are used, 
should not be kept for more than a 
year. For some foods and some pro- 
cessing methods, even less time is 
recommended. Moreover, it is advis- 
able to eat foods as soon after pre- 
paration as possible, for foods that 


(Continued on page 44) 


FREE! SENSATIONAL NEW 


TEACHING AID ON GRAVY 


Concise—Complete—Easy To Teach! 


Yes, Here It Is—FREE—A Six-Page, 
Tested Teacher Lesson Plan You 
Can’t Afford To Miss! It’s The Last 
Word In Making Gravy Extra Rich 
Extra Brown... Extra Delicious! 





And Kitchen Bouquet offers it to you 
complete with recipes and step photo- 
graphs. Covers loads of questions that 
pop into beginners’ minds. For in- 
stance—“What is a convenient way to 
mix thickening for gravy for stews?” 
| ... “Why is a definite amount of fat from 
| a roast measured for gravy making ?”’... 

“Can gravy be successfully ‘stretched’ 

with artificial flavors?” ... “Why is 

modern gravy made in a saucepan ?” 
| Yes, this helpful teaching material is so 
complete, so practical, so up-to-the-min- 
ute—you' ll find it a real aid in teaching. 
Measures $14" by 11"—to fit your loose- 
leaf notebook! 





SECTION TODAY! 


Bouquet. 


USED BY GOOD COOKS AND CHEFS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 


GET THESE 3 HELPERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 


1, Helpful teaching material 7 
on Gravy Making 
described above. 


2, 2-02. bottle of Kitchen 


3, Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
Leaflets to give students. 
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the Newest Method of 
Flavor-Sealed Cooking with 





NEW Color-Range Dial 


Lights up in Blue, Yellow or Red to 
indicate correct temperature for simmering, 
browning, roasting, etc. 


EXCLUSIVE Safety 
DRAIN-LOK Removes shortening 


in seconds—to make unit available 
for roasting, baking, etc. 





Alert Home Economics teachers know how 
important to students is a thorough ground- 
ing in the principles of modern deep frying. 
Close control of cooking compound tem- 
perature, fast heat recovery, formation of 
the flavor-tight, vitamin-tight envelope 
around the cooking food—these principles 
are important to a student, and simple to 
teach with a Dulane Fryryte. It makes classes 
more interesting to follow, more rewarding 
to teach. 


Model F-5: 


Up to 6 pint Cap., $36.95 


ean 


This subject of deep-frying handled in a 
full-period lesson plan. It’s a strongly mo- 
tivated, logically developed, fully teach- 
able treatment of a very important sub- 
ject in modern culinary trends. Write to: 
Home Economics Department, Dulane, 
Inc., 1900 River Road, River Grove, Ill. 


Model F-4: 
4 pint Cap., 


$29.95 


SEE DISCOUNT COUPON ON PAGE 23 


Pl 
a INC. 


RIVER GROVE, ILLINOIS 
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is Your "Well-Balanced" 
Diet Nutritious? 
(Continued from page 43) 
are kept warm or allowed to stand 
lose much of their food value. 


2. Cutting and paring 
Every time that edible parts of 


| foods are discarded, some of their 
| nutritive value is lost. Thus foods 











| viduals. 
cellulose which 


lose much of their vitamin and min- 
eral content when they are highly 
refined. This is the case in the mill- 
ing of white flour and many cereals. 
Although science has developed a 
method of restoring at least some 
of the more important nutrients 
through the enrichment of commer- 
cially prepared foods, this is not 
true when nutrients are lost in home 
prepared foods. 

Peeling fruits and _ vegetables 
wastes much of their most valuable 
food content unless only the very 
thin outer layer is removed and the 
peeling is done after cooking. For 
example, when the thin skin of 
carrots is removed after they have 
been cooked, they not only retain 
more food value, but also look more 
attractive than when they are 
scraped before cooking. Of course, 
good-quality carrots may be eaten 
with the skin on without affecting 
palatability. 

The practice of using only the 
juice of foods such as fruits and 
vegetables is not recommended for 
the diet of normally healthy indi- 
This practice wastes the 
is needed for bulk 
in the diet as well as other nutrients. 


Dissolving and Discarding 
Most minerals (organic salts), 
several vitamins, especially the B 
group, some flavoring substances, 
and the organic nutrients (proteins, 
sugar, and starch) are soluble in 
water to varying degrees. To .con- 


serve them, the following rules are | 


helpful: 


1. Wash foods as quickly as pos- 


sible. Several, like meat may, of 





tain as much as half of their orig- 
inal mineral content as well as other 
valuable nutrients. For this reason, 
it is also desirable to use as little 
water as possible or to steam the 
food. Although no water or only a 
small amount is used in baking, the 
method does not always conserve 
nutrients. Baked Irish potatoes, for 
example, have usually lost more of 
their food value than potatoes boiled 
in their jackets because of the 
higher temperature used for baking. 

4. For preserving the fat-soluble 
vitamins, like vitamin A, the fats 
or oils used in cooking or salad 
dressings should be added just be- 
fore serving the food. Mineral oil 
should not be used for a laxative 
until after the meal eaten previously 
has had time to be digested. Mineral 
oil is not a food and it should not 
be used as a cooking fat. 

Chemical Decomposition 

1. Through heating 

The higher temperatures used for 
cooking and baking foods destroys 
several of the vitamins, particularly 
C and the B group. This destruc- 
tion increases with an increase in 





course, be wiped only. Wash before | 


peeling or cutting. Some foods that 
have been enriched during process- 
ing, like rice, should not be washed. 
Following directions on processed 
foods may help preserve nutrients. 


2. Cook foods in large pieces or | 


whole and unpeeled. When cutting 
foods, slice them parallel with the 
cells—usually lengthwise—in order 
to avoid cutting across cells and ex- 
posing more of the nutrients. 

3. Use the water in which foods 
have been’ soaked, cooked, or 
blanched. Avoid parboiling. The 
liquid in which meats, fruits, and 
vegetables have been boiled may con- 
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School of Home Economics 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


FIELDS OF STUDY 


Course Offerings: 8 WEEKS, June 22-Aug. 14. 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts. Foods and 
Nutrition. Family Life and Home Administra- 
tion. Home Economics Education. 


Workshops: 3 Term Credits Each. FIRST 2 
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Workshop: 6 Term Credits) THIRD WEEK 
THROUGH SIXTH, July 6-31. Creative 
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eight weeks may enroll for 12 credits. 
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Director of Summer Sessions 
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temperature, and in the length of 
time the food is exposed to heat. To 
minimize this loss: 

a. Store foods at the appropriate 
temperature for the particular food, 
and for as short a time before serv- 
ing as possible. 

b. Cook the shortest length of 
time and at the lowest temperature 
possible for palatability, digestibil- 
ity, and freedom from harmful bac- 
teria or parasites. Of course, this 
varies with each food. In general, it 
is desirable that food be cooked until 
it is tender, but retains much of the 
original shape and color. This rule 
applies particularly to fruits, vege- 
tables, and all protein foods. 

Overcooking at a high tempera- 
ture has a doubly detrimental effect 
on dairy products, eggs, and meats 
for it toughens the protein. This 
makes it difficult to digest and 
causes excessive shrinkage in meats. 
In addition, high temperatures waste 
fuel without necessarily speeding 
the cooking process, and requires 
the use of too much liquid to avoid 
scorching. 

Starchy foods require long cook- 
ing, but also at a moderate temper- 
ature, in order to hydrolize the 
starch cells so that they become 
digestible. The high temperature 
used for toasting bread causes a loss 
of B vitamins, especially thiamine. 

A high temperature is also un- 
desirable for fats because it causes 
them to decompose. This results in 
an acrid taste and the formation of 
substances which irritate the ali- 
mentary tract. Obviously, scorched 
fats should not be eaten. The same 
is true for rancid fats which have 
also decomposed. In the preparation 
of coffee and tea, both high temper- 
ature and a long cooking period 
should be avoided for they release 
tannin and caffein—both detrimental 
to good health. 

Although the temperature reached 
in pressure saucepans is much 
higher than that of other cooking 
utensils, the cooking time is much 
less. For this reason they may con- 
serve nutrients when they are used 
properly—that is, when cooking time 
is kept to a minimum, and the pan 
is cooled immediately after the food 
is done. During the last few years, 
research has shown that even for 
‘anning non-acid foods, such as 
meats, and vegetables like corn and 
pumpkin, both the temperature and 
the length of time for processing in 
a pressure cooker can be appreciably 
reduced from the timetables origin- 
ally recommended. 

c. Cook foods covered, and in as 
little water as possible in order to 
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shorten cooking time, and to lessen 


the opportunity for oxidation. 

d. Eat some fruits and vegetables 
raw daily as some nutrients are lost 
under even the most ideal cooking 
conditions. 


2. Exposure to air (oxidation) 

Exposure to air causes decompo- 
sition of several vitamins—primar- 
ily C and some of the B vitamins. 
This destruction is increased when 
heat is also present. To reduce this 
loss to a minimum: 

a. Prepare foods directly before 
cooking or serving. 

b. Leave whole or in as large 
pieces as possible, and unpeeled to 
minimize exposure to air. Avoid 
mashing, dicing, grinding, and juice 
extraction of fruits and vegetables. 
If this is done for palatability, do 
it immediately before serving. 

c. Cook and store all foods covered 
as closely as possible. 

d. Avoid much stirring and rapid 
bubbling in the cooking process as 


both increase aeration of the food—., 
hence decomposition of some of the | 


nutrients. 


3. Addition of alkali 

The addition of alkali to food, 
such as adding soda to green vege- 
tables to retain their color is highly 
destructive to vitamins, especially C 
and some of the B group. Both soda 
and baking powder facilitate the de- 
struction of vitamin B, in flour dur- 
ing baking. Destruction of vitamin 
C is reduced when foods are heated 
in an acid solution. As a result, to- 
matoes, plums, and some berries re- 
tain more of their vitamin C con- 


tent during cooking than the low- | 


acid foods. 


4. The presence of some elements 

Copper and to a lesser extent the 
use of iron utensils in food prepar- 
ation speed the destruction of some 
nutrients especially vitamin C. Even 
for cutting fruits and 


vegetables, | 








the use of a stainless steel knife is | 
recommended. Copper also hastens | 


the oxidation of fats. 

Several foods contain substances 
which make some nutrients inacces- 
sible to the body. An example of 
this is the presence of oxaJic acid 
in spinach which, in a chemical re- 


action with calcium, keeps the cal- | 


cium of spinach from being digested. 
5. Presence of light 

Sunlight as well as artificial light 
have a detrimental effect on 


some | 


nutrients through promotion of oxi- | 


dation. It is desirable to protect 
foods from light. This means that 
bottles of milk should not be per- 
mitted to remain in sunlight. 


~\ nutrition...scientifically 
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Foods Handbook 


“Hat to Live’ 


Organized for easy teacher 
and student reference...a 
complete and colorful new 
52-page digest of foods and 


\ accurate, yet written in pop- 
ular, easy-to-read style. For 
your FREE copy PHE-3 

upon page 


or use ¢ 


Write to us 





309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, II) 
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HOMES WITH 
CHARACTER 


by 
HAZEL THOMPSON CRAIG 
and 


OLA DAY RUSH 


some teachers’ comments 
“Exactly what I’ve been waiting for 
for twenty years!” 

“One of the most practical, sensible, 


challenging, creative textbooks that 
I have seen in a long time.” 


“The answer to our needs in the 
area of housing and home furnish- 
ings.” 


“I am very much impressed with the 


” 


organization, ... 


“Greatly needed at the high school 
and junior college level.” 


CLOTHES FOR 
GIRLS 


Revised, 1952 
by 
ELIZABETH TODD 


The 1952 revision of Clothes for 
Girls brings up to date a well-estab- 
lished text designed to help girls 
look their best wherever they may 


be. 





D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 
Sales Offices: New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


Home Office: Boston 
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| correlation between 


Blouses 
(Continued from page 21) 


quarters inches to thirteen and three 
quarters inches in bust measure- 
ments. Styles of blouses, of course, 
had to be considered but a gradual 
increase in measurements with size 
increase was apparent in most cases. 
No correlations between price and 
measurements could be made except 
again in the two unnamed inexpen- 
sive blouses which ran small. 

Waist circumference: Individual 
sizes varied as much as eight and 
three-quarters in. in waist circum- 
ference. The mean measurement 
showed a gradual increase from size 
to size. The smallest waist measure- 
ments were found in the $5.95 and 
the $10.95 blouses and the largest in 
the $8.95 blouse. 

Tail length: This measurement 
was taken from center of back neck- 
line to hem. Sizes 32, 34, and 36 
averaged 22 inches in tail length; 
size 30 averaged only slightly short- 
er, while size 38 averaged slightly 
longer. Of all blouses measured, the 
length varied three and one half 
inches. The longest blouse was a 
beautifully tailored cotton broad- 
cloth made in Canada. The two un- 
named brands’ ran _ consistently 
shorter. 

Taking all measurements into con- 
sideration it was found that they 
varied within the same brand, style, 
and size. Blouses which did not carry 
a brand name or manufacturer’s tag, 
seemed to run consistently smaller 
than the other blouses, and these 
were also the lowest-priced. In no 
case could a mathematical propor- 
tionate increase in measurements 
from size to size be discovered. Also, 
there seemed to be no consistent 
the measure- 
ments and the price of the blouse, 
other than in the case of the un- 
named blouses. 

In other words, we cannot assume 
that the more expensive blouses 
necessarily run larger in size than 
the less expensive ones. Blouses 
which run larger than standard 
measurements are as much a hind- 
rance to consumers as blouses which 
run smaller in measurements. 

From these studies, we would 
make the following recommendations 
to remember when buying blouses. 
First determine your needs as to 
color, style, material, and approxi- 
mate price range before going 
shopping. Carefully examine the 
blouse to be purchased, both inside 
and out. Read the label for infor- 
mation such as laundering instruc- 
tions. Try on the blouse to insure 
proper fit. 





By Frances F. Mauck 


WELL-KNOWN scientist has said 
A that many discoveries and inventions 
have come through someone trying to 
do a thing backwards or upside down. 
His illustration was the modern dish- 
washer which pours water over the 
dishes instead of putting the dishes into 
the water as we did with the old dish- 
pan. Why not apply this idea to sew- 
ing? Analyze various procedures and 
see if they might be more effective if 
turned about. 


We analyzed our method of trim- 
ming fabric edges away from the 
body of fabric and as a result im- 
proved in both accuracy and speed. 
In right-handed work, do you hold 
the body of fabric with the left hand 
or do you use the left hand to catch 
trimmed-off edges? Well, which do 
you do and which is better for you? 


Do you have difficulty in making fine, 
even bias tubing to use as loop-and- 
button closings? Cut the bias wider 
than you need, but stitch to the desired 
width and stretch the bias as you stitch. 
The stretching makes it narrower. Trim 
the seam closely so that the finished 
tube can be curved and yet lie smooth. 
To turn the bias right side out, try this: 
Stitch across one end of the bias. Then 
using a long nail with a small head, 
push the head against the closed end of 
the tube. You can find lots of helps in 
a tool box! 


Dacron thread is excellent to use as 
a gathering thread. It is strong, fine, 
and slippery. Keep a bobbin full so 
that it is always ready for machine 
gathering. Using Dacron thread we 
were able to draw up four rows of 
threads in one operation across a 
whole width of fabric. And we had 
changed neither the length or ten- 
sion of the machine stitch. Inci- 
dentally, Dacron thread has a ten- 
dency to split when you thread the 
needle. Waxing seems to help. 


What would you say if you were a 
saleswoman in a notions department 
and a customer asked where she could 
buy tailor tacks? The saleswoman of 
whom this question was asked had 
barely enough breath te say, “Sorry, 
we don’t stock them.” 
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Student Problems 
(Continued from page 12) 


to buy my material for my clothing 
project. Do you have any sugges- 
tions for something I can do that 
won’t cost much? 

Are there any jobs arounu school 
for which I could be paid enough 
so I can earn my clothing fee? 


Summary 


The study revealed the character 
and the frequencies of the Social, 
Personal, Health, and School Related 
Problems which students in home- 
making classes brought to their 
teachers in 77 Michigan secondary 
schools. These problems were ar- 
ranged in seven categories which, 
from high to low, ran as follows: 
Personal, Social, Choice of Vocations, 
Selection of School Subjects, Health, 
Choice of Colleges, and Miscellane- 
ous. The distribution of these prob- 
lems may be seen in Table VIII. 


Table VIII 


Topical Distribution 
of 1,323 Problems 





Category of Per Cent of 
Problems No. Category 
I. Social 231 17.5 
II. Persona! 619 46.8 . 
III. Health 117 8.8 

IV. Choice of School 
Subjects 126 9.5 
V. Choice of College 68 5.1 
VI. Choice of 
Vocation 132 10.0 
VII. Miscellaneous 30 2.3 
TOTAL 1,323 100.0 


The size and type of the commun- 
ity and school from which each stu- 
dent came, as well as the experi- 
ence and guidance training of the 
teachers, and the personal data of 
each student was related to the 
problems previously discussed and 
the following conclusions were 
drawn. In brief, they are: 

1. Health problems tended to pre- 
dominate in communities of more 
than 14,000 and less than 1,000. 

2. The rural. non-farm group had 
the highest percentage of personal 
problems while in the urban and 
rural areas, health problems pre- 
dominated. 

38. In schools where there was no 
special guidance personnel available, 
students tended to direct their prob- 
lems to their homemaking teachers 
in greater numbers. 

4. The teachers’ years of experi- 
ence did not show conclusive evi- 
dence that years alone were indica- 
tive of any definite trend in the 
counseling program. However, teach- 
ers with 10 to 19 years of experience 
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counseled the highest per capita 
number of students. Teachers with 
5 to 9 years counseled the fewest. 

5. Teachers with guidance train- 
ing attracted more students with 
problems in the social, personal, and 
health areas than did those with- 
out guidance training. 

6. Thirteen-year-old students pre- 
sented the highest percentage of 
personal problems; the 14-year-olds, 
problems on vocations; the 15-year 
group, those on choice of school sub- 
jects; the 16-year group on social 
problems; and the 17-year group on 
college. 

7. Students with extracurricular 
activities had less than the average 
number of problems. 

8. The grade placement of pupils 
had a marked effect on the types and 
frequencies of problems presented. 
The ninth and tenth graders had a 
high number of social, personal, and 
health problems, while the older 
group of the eleventh and twelfth 


grades was more interested in vo- | 


cations, courses, and colleges. 


9. As the number of siblings in- | 


creased, problems in the areas of 
choice of school subjects, and choice 
of vocations decreased. However, 
students with four or more siblings 
in the family presented the high- 
est percentage of social problems. 
10. Students who worked had more 
social and personal problems but 
fewer problems in school routine. 
11. The study of the occupations 
of the fathers’ of students revealed 
that the skilled-labor and _ profes- 
sional groups showed the highest 
variation from the average in so- 
cial, personal, and vocational choice. 
Recommendations 
The following recommendations 
are made as a result of this study: 
1. Vocational homemaking teacher 
training programs should provide ac- 


tual experience in counseling in the | 


areas of social, personal, health, and 
school related problems. 
2. Participation in several types 


of extracurricular activities by pros- | 


pective teachers should be encour- 


aged by the college guidance per- | 


sonnel, since this leadership for ex- 
tracurricular activities was one of 
the outstanding responsibilities of 
homemaking teachers. 

3. Every homemaking 
should consider herself a part of the 
school guidance program, and should 
become an effective part of the 
school program. 

4. Homemaking teachers should be 
required to complete basic training 
in the field of guidance before being 
granted a Permanent Vocational Cer- 
tificate. 


teacher | 


How many girls 
really understand 
menstruation ? 

















Probably few of your students will be 
fortunate enough to receive proper 
instruction in the purpose, function 
and care of menstruation unless they 
get it at school—from you. . . . Offered 
for your convenience in discussing this 
subject is a teachers’ manual ‘How 
Times Have Changed.’ This modern 
book is backed by scientific authority. 
Graphic anatomical presentation. Medi- 
cal literature. Bibliographies. Also 
offered is a booklet for students—‘‘It’s 
Natural—It s Normal.”’ 

Your girls are likely to question you 
about the Tampax method of monthly 
hygienic care. You can recommend in- 
ternally-worn Tampax to any normal 


girl with the approval of many im- 
portant doctors. When Tampax is used, 
all belts, pins and external pads are 


discarded. No chafing. No odor. No 
embarrassing disposal problem. May be 
worn in tub or shower, even in swim- 
ming pools. Naturally attracts freedom- 
loving girls. See coupon, 


mai wt ORL BifUny 
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TAMPAX INCORPORATED 


| Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked Tampax 
manual for teachers ‘How Times Have Changed 

} Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies Booklet for 
students “It's Natural—It's Normal" with order 


card for additional free supply. 
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Get this gay, colorful 
recipe folder on 


‘CREAM oF WHEAT" 
COOKERY 


of A whole tempting line- 
~ 
5 MINUTE 


up of mealtime treats 
...from orange tea 
muffins to meat loaf to 
breakfast surprises .. . 
all made with your old 
friend, “Cream of 
Wheat”... and all delicious! I]lus- 
trated with sprightly cartoons of 
Li’] Abner and other Dogpatch 
favorites by Al Capp. 

You’ll find this recipe folder an 
invaluable teaching aid... just as 
you'll find smooth-as-satin, extra- 
nourishing Enriched Quick ‘‘Cream 
of Wheat”’ one of the most versatile 
and enjoyable foods you ever worked 
with. 


SEND FOR FREE 
COPIES NOW.. 


Mail coupon on 
page 26 








HIGHLIGHT YOUR 
HOMEMAKING COURSES 
ee 
ne ay 


“24 WAYS 
TO SET 
A PARTY 

TABLE” 


An attractive, illustrated booklet that will 
give your students many delightful ideas 
for parties of all types—teas, buffets, 
birthdays. Linens, decorative accessories, 
glassware, flatware and dinnerware are 
discussed and hints given on their selec- 
tion and use. 

Compiled by Vernon Kilns, manufacturers 
of famous Vernon Dinnerware, this color- 
ful booklet is available at cost, 10¢ a 
copy, to teachers, students and school 
libraries. 


Mail Coupon in Coupon Section 


For Your Copies Today! 


CLItO7) KILNS 


2310 €. 52ND $ 
LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF 
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Chain of Good Nutrition 
(Continued from page 35) 


In spite of a seeming lack of in- 
terest, most freshmen students are 
impressionable and amenable. So the 
Toledo Red Cross is telling the nu- 
trition story again and again. It is 


hoped the students will realize: that | 
substituting snacks for three meals | 


a day can have serious consequences; 


| that 90 per cent of those who eat no 
| breakfast make up calories in snacks 


and eating before going to bed; that 
cutting down on these extras and 
eating a good breakfast instead will 
bring improved health and vigor. 
Toledo high school students are 
learning what makes them “tick” nu- 
tritionally. If they are not actually 


| “eating up” the information, they 


are absorbing a good deal of it, espe- 


cially because of the informal style | 


in which it is presented. 


Identification of Needs 
(Continued from page 13) 


Teachers will usually first identify | 
student frustration by observation | 
of behaviors as illustrated above. | 
Further evidence may be secured by | 
| an examination of existing student 
| records. 


These may be written rec- 
ords or in the memories of persons 
who may be _ consulted 
former teachers or guidance coun- 
selors. 
past emotional disturbances. 

A third source is the use of test 
results of various kinds. Modern 


| educational services have produced 
| . 

tests related to emotional needs such 
as the Mooney Problem Checklist? or | 


the Wishing Well,? which may give 


| clues to student problems. 


Another source is a refined ob- 


servation of student behavior. This | 
involves a close examination of a | 
person’s oral comments and his writ- | 
ings, especially logs in which specific | 
evidence of a desire for more friends | 
or worries about love or fear may be | 


revealed. 


In other words, a teacher must | 


learn to look and to listen sharply 


for evidence which will assist her in | 


identifying signs of frustration. If 
there is some consistency in this evi- 


dence, then a teacher can feel more 


secure that certain emotional needs 


are related to certain kinds of be- | 
havior. The next step is to plan for | 


ways of meeting these unmet needs 
of home economics students. 





th ewe Ross, Manual to Accompany the Prob- 
lem Checklist, Columbus, Ohio, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 1949. 

3 Raths, Louis, and Metcalf, Lawrence, An Instru- 
ment for Identifying Some Needs of Children: 
Educational Research Bulletin, 24:169, Oct. 1945. 











such as | 


They may cite evidence of | 





JUNIOR - SENIOR 
BANQUETS !|—$5.00 


AT LAST YOUR BANQUET 
PROBLEMS ARE OVER! 


Here are a wide variety of 
banquet plans in ONE 
PACKAGE, complete with 
decorations! 


WHAT IS A “PACKAGE” BANQUET? 


A PACKAGE BANQUET is a 
complete plan WITH DECO- 
RATIONS for your JUNIOR 
SENIOR BANQUET! With these 
banquets you receive DECORA- 
TIVE MATERIALS without hav- 
ing to buy a thing. We do the 
shopping for you—at a saving. 
For ONLY $5.00, (10c a guest 
for 50) you will receive: 


Complete instructions for the 
banquet; Plans for the pro- 
gram, entertainment. 


PATTERNS for the decora- 
tions, centerpiece, invita- 
tion, place card, nut-cup, 
candle holder, program 
cover. 


DECORATIVE MATERIALS 
to make most of these items 
for FIFTY GUESTS. (Order 
one banquet for each FIFTY 
guests). 


JUNIOR SENIOR BANQUETS 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Junior Senior Star Dust Banquet $5.00 
Junior Senior Hawaiian Banquet 5.00 


Junior Senior Dutch Banquet ... 5.00 

Junior Senior Wishing Well Ban- 
oe or Ce, 

Junior Senior Flower Garden 
Banquet ... 5.00 


Junior Senior Night Club Ban- 


OS oy CaS seis a , .. §.00 
Junior Senior Gay Nineties Ban- 

quet Peer Gatun etna ae 
Junior Senior Mexican Fiesta 

ee a .. 5.00 


Junior Senior Gypsy Banquet 5.00 
Junior Senior Moonlight Banquet 5.00 


ORDER DIRECT 
or 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
LISTING THESE BANQUETS 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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